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A CHAPTER ON THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


THE present juncture in Anglo-Egyptian affairs is a singular instance 
of vagueness and indefiniteness of purpose in both politics and war. 
In outline, the policy of the British nation is, plainly enough, to pro- 
tect and advance the civilization of Egypt; in detail, it is to benefit 
Egypt, to benefit the world, or to benefit the British Empire, according 
as its guiding principle is Egypt for the Egyptians, Egypt for hu- 
manity, or Egypt for the British. 

Under the first assumption, the policy is perfectly ennlteds under 
the second, inasmuch as one-sixth of the habitable world is Beitish, 
lesperfectly unselfish ; under the third, purely selfish. As it is only 
with the correct notion on this point that current events in Egypt can 
be intelligently followed, it is the purpose of the writer to show, for 
the benefit of such few as may need to be shown it, which of the fore- 
going assumptions is the valid one. 

As regards its selfishness or unselfishness, we shall have to judge of 
the end by the means. It is a presumption against the unselfishness 
of an end that the means are selfish. Now, Great Britain, in its doc- 
toring of Egypt, finds it necessary to dismember it of the Soudan. By 
so doing it deprives Egypt of a possible source of wealth and power, 
and creates an opportunity of helping itself to it, of which opportunity 
it has to some extent availed itself already. The Soudan has, so far, 
been of no substantial benefit to Egypt; it has, perhaps, cost her more 
than it has rendered her; but, whether Egypt would or would not lose 
by parting with it, Great Britain would gain by the acquisition of it, 
or of a judiciously-chosen part of it. Egypt, moreover, cannot but 
lose by relinquishing her claim to it. All that is needed by the Soudan 
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to become a source of wealth is a sensible government and adminis- 
tration, both of which could be as easily established and maintained in 
the Soudan as they can in Egypt proper. Why are they not? Either 
because their expense, at least for a time, would have to be covered by 
the British exchequer, without yielding any commensurate advantage, 
or because, involving as they would the maintenance of Egyptian or 
Anglo-Egyptian supremacy, they would be either an injustice to the 
Soudan, whose subjection to Egypt has never been more than nominal, 
or a misfortune to the world at large, or, in the long run, a disadvan- 
tage to Egypt. In other words, it is out of consideration for the 
British, or for humanity, or for the Egyptians. 

Perceiving not only that every nation is essentially selfish, but that 
our venerable mother-country stands pre-eminent among nations for 
that trait, I am constrained to refer her remissness to the selfish reason, 

“The British government never dreamt of the abandonment of 
the Soudan until it became plainly obvious that only its active inter- 
ference could save it. . . . 

“The reconstruction of the Egyptian government included a 
bureau for dealing with its affairs.” — Blackwood. 

The release of the Soudan out of consideration for humanity, is, 
in the light of British history, to say the least, improbable. 

When has Great Britain ever served the cause of humanity, with 
humanity, for the sake of humanity? Was it in 1783~84, when in the 
West she reluctantly let go an outraged and indomitable colony, while 
in the East she planted her heel on an unformed, inoffensive community 
of barbarians? Was it in 1793, when (albeit through error of judg- 
ment rather than depravity of instinct) she gave her gold and her 
sympathy to the implacable enemies of civil liberty and self-gov- 
ernment? Was it in 1854, when, for the security of her Oriental 
plunder, she preserved by force of arms to one or two million Turks 
the privilege of oppressing and plundering eight million Christians? 
Was it from 1861 to 1865, when she might, with a plausible plea of 
humanity, have become the open ally of either American belligerent, 
instead of which she skulked away from both, and opened in an 
aggression upon helpless China? Or was it a few years ago, when 
she bullied the Zulus for simply being better prepared for war than 
an adjoining British colony ? 

It may seem that it was in 1827, when Greece was liberated, through 
European intervention, from Turkish tyranny and oppression. There 
was as much humanity in this as there is charity in giving alms to an im- 
portunate beggar, and no more. The simple truth is that Europe was 
sick and tired of Turkish brutality. Had the Turks contented them- 
selves with tyrannizing on the European plan, there would have been 
no battle of Navarino. And in 1877 it was the nausea from the Bul- 
garian atrocities rather than approbation of the just cause of the Rus- 
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sians that stayed the hand of British power, which hand it was, in 
1878, which prevented the rescue of the last four million Christians 
from Turkish thraldom. 

If commiseration with the Soudan had been the cause of forcing 
Egypt to part with it, the British powers would not now be planning 
the spoliation of it, and a part, if not all, the kindly interest which they 
are taking in Egypt proper would be apportioned to the Soudan. This 
would be the case, too, if, with a broader magnanimity, the British 
government had a view to the advancement of civilization in gen- 
eral or to the good of the world at large; for it can hardly have 
failed to see that there are greater possibilities for Upper and Lower 
Egypt united than separate and independent, and that there is a needier 
and no less promising subject for its philanthropy about the head-waters 
of the Nile than there is about the delta. Moreover, how can this plea 
of humanity face the obvious fact that the independence of the Soudan 
means the license of the slave-trade? Which deserves the more to be 
humanely treated by their common master, the slave-master or the 
slave? If the latter, then the cause of humanity, no less than the 
interest of Egypt, demands the retention and “reconstruction” of the 
Soudan. It is proposed, however, to counteract the advantage to the 
slave-trade of Soudanese independence by a sort of obstruction, of 
which more hereafter. I would say here: I know of nothing in the 
past, I see nothing in the present, I believe in nothing in the future 
to prove that the British government, in the political liberation of 
twelve millions of people, can be actuated solely, or even primarily, 
by humanity. 

As to considerations for Egypt, when has Great Britain ever seen 
the benefit to herself of parting with a province, colony, or possession 
of any kind? Her case, however, has never been quite parallel to the 
one in point; so I will not question her sincerity on the ground of 
inconsequence. But I cannot ignore the fact that she is thinking 
seriously already of retaining a strip of the Red Sea littoral for the 
security of her passage to India, which she would not be doing had she 
not previously effected its abandonment by Egypt.. With respect to 
the Soudan, she defends this confiscation on the ground of its antago- 
nism to the slave-trade. But the British government cannot expect to 
remove this inward sore by external cutting and plastering; the best 
it can do is to make it less offensive to the outside world. Such un- 
skillful treatment is unworthy of the most experienced commercial 
doctor of the world. 

A rational measure for putting an end to the iniquity would be to 
encourage some other trade or trades, so that they shall prove more 
certain and remunerative. With Cairo in the hands of the Egyptians, 
Suakim in the hands of the British, and Massowa in the hands of the 
Egyptians or Abyssinians, what chance is there of the Soudan’s getting 
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a start in any trade that depends—as every legitimate trade from the 
Soudan must—upon free and rapid communication with the outside 
world? A slight knowledge of the commercial theory and practice of 
these prospective port-wardens of the Soudan will enable any one to 
appreciate how small it is, especially as compared with what it would 
be were these ports all open and in easy and rapid communication with 
the interior. I say this in spite of the pledge of Mr. Gladstone before 
the House of Commons (July 24, 1882) to “promote a settlement of 
Egyptian affairs based upon the maintenance of international right, 
based upon the avoidance of every selfish purpose and design.” 

Another gradual extinguisher would be to deny to slavery the pro- 
tection of the law; in other words, to make it impossible to recover a 
fugitive slave through the courts. This measure proved itself effica- 
cious in India; we know how effective it would have proved in our 
own country. 

A measure perhaps indispensable to the absolute termination of the 
slave-trade is the raising of the people above the toleration of the 
harem, since the institution affords a home market for a class of female 
slaves which I believe are not given to running away. The accom- 
plishment of this difficult reform might be intrusted in part to the 
public schools, and in part to the force of example of monogamy at 
home and abroad. 

To reconcile her interests with those of humanity, Great Britain 
should have restored the Soudan to Egypt, and then settled with Egypt 
for Suakim; for the slave-trade is more favored by the independ- 
ence of the Soudan than it could be damaged by the blockade of 
every port on the African coast. To return to the British-Egyptian 
relations, Egypt, it may be said, has reason to be grateful to Great 
Britain for the services rendered as a police by her military force. 
Perhaps she has. Great Britain stepped in between the party in power 
and a rebellious opposition in time to prevent the supremacy of the 
latter. How far that deliverance entitles her to the gratitude of the 
Egyptian government and of the Egyptian people it is hard to say, 
seeing that she has herself as effectually destroyed the authority of 
the Khedive and the status quo which she intervened to preserve as 
Arabi Pacha could have done. It remains to be seen how her rule will 
compare with the superseded, and with the prevented rule. Further- 
more, how far Great Britain is responsible for the riot and rebellion 
which she suppressed, and for the perhaps more serious rebellion which 
she has not suppressed, is a matter about which little is known, and 
upon which must in part depend her title to the gratitude of her 
protégé. 

‘Personally, neither Ismail Pacha nor his ministers, with rare 
exceptions, had the slightest abstract objection to the'slave-trade, or the 
most remote reluctance to sharing in its profits. But at this period 
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[upon his accession in 1863], it was a great object to the viceroy to enlist 

in his favor the sympathies of the European powers, and especially of 
England. He conceived that there was no better and cheaper way of 
obtaining this object than by appearing before the world in the char- 
acter of the suppressor of the Central African slave-trade. In order to 
sustain this character, two distinguished Englishmen, of whom I have 
spoken [Baker and Gordon], were intrusted successively with the gov- 
ernorship of the Soudan. If they had carried out the real wishes of 
their employer, they would have contented themselves with issuing 
proclamations against the traffic in human flesh and would have 
connived practically at its continuance. The governors, however, under- 
stood their mission in a different light, and both of them made a vigor- 
ous, and to a great extent a successful, attempt to suppress the slave- 
trade. Unfortunately, though he destroyed for the time a cruel abuse, 
he did nothing to establish a new order of things in lieu of the old 
social order (vicious and pernicious, if you like, but still an order), 
which rested on the slave-trade as its basis. Whether he could have 
done anything is a different question; as a matter of fact, he did 
nothing, and the net result of the Baker and Gordon régimes in the 
Soudan was to disorganize the existing institutions of the country, to 
render all its powerful elements hostile to Egyptian rule, and to 
bring about a state of things under which the Mahdi’s insurrection 
became a possibility.” 

While not reproaching the British people for the conscientious effi- 
ciency of their servants, one cannot but condemn the entailing of their 
employment and disingenuous disacknowledgment of so doing. 

However, Britannia is doing more good perhaps in Egypt than 
merely undoing her own mischief. The question is, is it love or self- 
love that prompts her? Before intervening between Arabi and Tewfik, 
did she inquire into the import of their quarrel, as regards the destiny 
of Egypt, and satisfy herself that the balance of right and patriotism 
was on the side of the Khedive? She did not. What was it, if not 
self-interest, that excluded from her mind so natural a preliminary ? 
It might well have proved more than an empty form. 

A recent contributor to the Westminster Review expresses himself in 
this regard as follows: 

“Tt is evident that any circumstance which would prevent British 
influence from being felt at all at Cairo would be regarded as a serious 
evil, and that it was not merely because Arabi was at the head of a 
very threatening revolt against the Khedive that we went with arms 
to Egypt, but that any revolt against the ruler of that country might in 
the end prove inimical to the interests of Britain. If these principles 
were not at the root of our policy, we do not understand our policy at 
all. We cannot see why we, why Europe, should have thought armed 
intervention necessary in Egypt unless there were other interests 
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involved than those of a weak ruler and an insurgent national party. 
Indeed, apart from our own interests, our whole sympathy ought to 
have been with the wordy programme of Arabi and his accomplices; 
and we think it would be wrong to shut our eyes to the fact that, had we 
not interfered, had we not overthrown the power of Arabi, which had 
come to such a sudden height, the result to the people of Egypt might 
have been as happy as it will be under the British tinkered rule of 
Tewfik, and much happier than it would be if we quitted the country 
and allowed the old order of things to take the place which it used to 
occupy. It is true that foreigners would have been excluded from the 
country ; it is true that Turko-Circassians would have been excluded 
from the offices which they had for years monopolized ; it is true that 
there might have been a massacre of the Copts; but that ultimately 
the condition of the fellahin would have been improved seems to us 
more than probable. The reason of our interference, the right we had 
to interfere, was that we had vital interests in Egypt, and that these 
interests were safer in the hands of Tewfik, strengthened and supported 
by our countenance and guidance, than in any other hands. The reason 
of our meddling in the organization of public departments—of law 
courts, of police, of army—is that the order and well-being of the mass 
of the inhabitants of the country is a condition of orderly and quiet 
government, and that our interests are bound up with the internal 
peace and the rule of law in Egypt.” 

To judge of how Egypt would be affected by the loss of the Soudan, 
one must understand the importance to her of a control of the Nile, at 
least as far south as Khartoum. In order to this understanding, one 
must bear in mind that the Nile is not a mere water-way, that it is the 
fellah’s rain and compost, and that unless watched and regulated it 
may be a calamity instead of a blessing. Now there is at Khartoum 
a contrivance called a Nilometer, which measures the height of the 
water in the Nile. The telegraphing of this measurement day by day 
to Cairo foretells there every approaching flood twenty-four or twenty- 
five days in advance. ‘There is another at Berber, at the confluence 
of the Nile and the Atbara. It is to the Atbara, it seems, that 
the Nile is mainly indebted for its fertilizing qualities. The loss 
of the Soudan, which involves the loss of the greater part of the 
Nile, including its every tributary stream, involves also the loss of 
control over its main waters. If this is not death to Egypt it is the 
next thing to it: it is the loss of every assurance of life. It was no 
doubt with this view of the matter that Cherif Pacha, the late Prime 
Minister of Egypt, resigned his portfolio rather than accede to the 
surrender of the Soudan. 

Irrespectively, now, of the release or the retention of that province, 
is it possible to reconcile a generous feeling for Egypt with the apathy 
of the British government as regards the relief of the Egyptian 
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garrisons? Only a few days ago the commander of the. garrison 

at Kassala telegraphed that he had supplies but for one month, and 

asked to be relieved. Subsequently to this the force at Suakim was 

transferred to the delta, anda few days later we read in the press dis- 
tches,— 

“The Haddendowas, reinforced by survivors of Osman Digna’s 
army, are investing Kassala. They fire heavily into the town every 
night. The governor of Kassala asks for British relief.” 

“The governor of Kassala is asking daily for assistance. He 
reports that many Bashi-Bazouks have joined the rebels, and that the 
garrison is in a panicky state.” 

How different is the demeanor of the British government from what 
it would be if its heart were in its work, as would be the case were the 
late garrisons of Sinkat, Shendy, and Tokar and the present garrisons 
of Berber, Sennaar, Kassala, and Khartoum British instead of Egyp- 
tian! The true British way of suppressing a rebellion and punishing 
rebels is to be judged from the methods employed in the suppression 
of the Sepoy mutiny. There seemed to be a tending toward it a few 
weeks ago, when Admiral Hewett offered a reward for Osman Digna’s 
head. 

Sir Samuel White Baker says, “If the Soudan were abandoned 
the following consequences would assuredly ensue, which would ulti- 
mately endanger the existence of the more civilized country,—Lower 
Egypt. The entire Soudan, which is inhabited by many and various 
races, would relapse into complete anarchy and savagedom. A con- 
stant civil war would be waged, cultivation would be interrupted, trade 
would cease. The worse elements of debased human nature (which 
must be seen to be understood in those regions) would be uncontrolled, 
and the whole energies of the population would be concentrated in the 
slave-trade. The White Nile—where General Gordon has devoted 
the best years of his life, and where I laid the foundation before him, 
in the hope that the seeds then sown would at some future day bear 
fruit—would become the field for every atrocity that can be imagined. 
Even those naked savages believed on promises that England would 
protect them from slavery. 

“They would be abandoned to every conceivable outrage, and the 
slave-hunting would recommence upon a scale invigorated by the re- 
pression of the last thirteen years, but suddenly withdrawn. 

“The anarchy of the Soudan would call upon the scene another 
power,—Abyssinia. The march from Gallabat upon Khartoum is the 
most certain movement, and could hardly be resisted, if well organized. 

“A portion of the Soudan would certainly be annexed by Abys- 
sinia, Other portions, after long civil conflict, would have determined 
themselves into little kingdoms, and the whole would be hostile forces 
beyond the Egyptian frontier. The state of tension would entail the 
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necessity of a military force in Egypt that would be a crushing burden 
upon her revenue.” 

A strong point in favor of the plea of British disinterestedness in 
Egypt is, to some minds, the earnest desire of the British government 
to withdraw its forces from Egypt at the earliest opportunity. Until 
we know what it regards as an opportunity we cannot say that this 
desire arises from a respect for Egyptian interests or Egyptian self- 
respect, or that it does not arise from a regard for British interests, 
financial or political. As regards British interests, the financial are 
much less a consideration than the political, for the cost of the military 
occupation of Egypt will be borne largely, if not wholly, by Egypt. 
As to political interests, the readiness to withdraw is perhaps attribu- 
table to a jealous apprehension of doing Egypt too much good by 
remaining,—of making her something more than a buffer between 
Great Britain and its India-coveting enemies. 

It would be a singular retribution of fate if, in the course of events, 
the political nursling that Great Britain is forcing upon Egypt, to the 
exclusion of her own offspring, to be reared as a political henchman, 
forever to watch and ward her India-and-England water-way, should, 
despite British surveillance, grow into a sturdy, self-sufficient, inde- 
pendent nation, and—the leopard changing his spots—Turkey should 
do like Egypt, and these two powers, with the co-operation of Russia 
and the approval of the rest of the world, should thrust their would-be 
mistress from their borders, secure her permanent exclusion from their 
affairs, and provide for the barring of her east-and-west passage at 
their will. 

Such a consummation need not detract one jot from the true grand- 
eur of the British empire; it might only serve to show the vanity of 
its present Oriental policy. Nevertheless, may it not be a vague pes- 
simistic apprehension of something of this sort that disposes the British 
government to an early desistance from the political amelioration of 
Egypt? 

To sum up the pros and cons, we have, on the side of evidence 
of selfishness, the reasons for the abandonment of the Soudan, the 
mooted confiscation of the Red Sea littoral, the inconsiderate condemna- 
tion and suppression of the National party, the apathy toward rebel 
massacres, the acknowledgment of selfishness by British writers and 
speakers, the past and contemporary history of Great Britain. 

On the side of unselfishness, we have the asseverations of the di- 
rector of British policy, the eminent British premier, and of other 
authoritative writers and speakers; the impatience of the government 
to leave Egypt to herself. 

Not even the strictest fairness, I think, requires further argument 
on these grounds. 

I believe I have shown, therefore, that Great Britain’s guiding 
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principle in the regeneration of Egypt is not Egypt for the Egyptians, 
or Egypt for humanity, but Egypt for the British ; that the details of 
its policy are calculated to particularly benefit, not Egypt or the world 
at large, but the British Empire. The end of its policy is the security 
of British rule in India, It is not an aggressive or grabbing policy, 
except incidentally. The British nation is not trying to extend its 
colonial possessions, except so far as the security of its actual possessions 
requires. How far that may be, heaven only knows. In the carrying 
out of this policy it will not scruple to damage the interests of any and 
every other nation. 

It is with this understanding of its position that we should look at 
what it has done, and only with the logic of British self-interest that 
we can reason therefrom to what it is going to do. 


JOHN BIGELOW, JR., 
First Tieutenant Tenth Cavalry, U.S.A. 
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A NINE-DAYS WONDER. 


AFTER four years of study and hard work it is an agreeable thing to be- 
come one’s own master again. To be free, to be not quite twenty-four, 
to have had acrisp sheep-skin presented one by Uncle Sam, and to have 
earned the right of wearing Uncle Sam’s little keepsakes in the form 
of brand-new shoulder-straps, with field, gules, and bar, minus, is alto- 
gether a delightful sensation while it is fresh. The crispness soon 
leaves the sheep-skin when it has lain in one’s trunk for more months 
than one likes to count, among, if not under, a lot of class-books; 
and the field, gules, begins to assume rather a blank appearance when 
the bar still persists in remaining minus. 

But these latter contingencies had not presented themselves to the 
mind of Second Lieutenant Leslie Hardinge, as, on the 3d day of Octo- 
ber, he paced the bluff overlooking the bay at his new post, Fort 
Guardswith. He had only joined a day or two previous. Having 
graduated in June, his furlough had kept him at home in Massachu- 
setts throughout September, and now he was gradually acquainting him- 
self with his new life and duties. Fort Guardswith being but a “ one- 
company post,” Hardinge had made up his mind that he was not 
destined to have a very lively time of it. But now, as he paced the 
bluff, with the salt, damp breeze from the ocean fluttering against his 
face, the sunlight, that seemed to shine alike from blue sky and blue 
ocean, dancing into his eyes, while he looked down over the cannons that 
frowned an ever-silent menace across the bay, and listened to the rush- 
ing water as it beat against the beach and the sea-wall protecting 
the old gray fort, he felt that his lot held its own compensations. 
This thought was dominant in his mind as, turning from the walls of 
the new fort that towered above the bluff, he began to descend the 
incline in the direction of the “ office.” Behind the low frame office- 
building rose a wooded hill, which crowned the bluff, and at the base 
and farthest visible end of this shaded knoll, outlined against a dark 
background of trees, was perched a tiny gray figure, which quickly 
arrested Hardinge’s eye, causing the thought which still lingered in his 
brain half unconsciously and vaguely to swell to yet more satisfactory 
proportions. 

It was the figure of a slim young girl in a gray dress, with a broad, 
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black-brimmed hat, from under which a quantity of short, curly yellow 
hair fluttered about in the wind. It was a very delightful figure, and 
the pose was grace itself. Hardinge wondered a little as to its iden- 
tity, slackening his pace that he might keep the pleasing picture in sight 
as long as practicable. 

“Some young lady from one of those pretty places along the road 
outside the fort,” he told himself, knowing the girl was too old to be the 
daughter of any officer at the post. 

As he bestowed upon himself this bit of information the figure laid 
aside its book, and presently, rising, began a timid and hesitating descent 
of the steep slope. 

“By Jove! she must be rather sure-footed to attempt that,” solilo- 
quized Hardinge, doubt mingled with his admiration. 

Cautiously the small figure picked its way, “tacking” from right to 
left rather than proceeding straight downward, until a large clump 
of late yellow daisies was reached. Hardinge walked a little nearer. 
“What luck if she should slip and I could rush down to the rescue!” 
he thought, wickedly. 

Now, any one who has ever stood beneath an apple-tree, eying with 
wistful gaze one round, ripe sphere in particular quite beyond the reach, 
only to see it on a sudden drop from its snug abode to the ground, as 
if mesmerized, may be able to grasp some faint realization of Har- 
dinge’s half-guilty, wholly-startled sensation on beholding his pretty 
human “apple” (having tugged too pertinaciously at a long-resisting, 
suddenly-yielding stem) lose her balance, catch frantically at a few 
frail tufts of grass, and then begin hopelessly slipping down the steep 
incline. 

In a few seconds Hardinge was at her side, had seized her out- 
stretched hand, and, steadying himself, landed her fairly on her feet 
once more. Then the two looked at each other. It was impossible for 
either to restrain a smile. 

“Thank you very much,” said the girl, a ripple of laughter under- 
lying the polite conventionality of her tone. “I shall be all right 
again now.” 

“ Better allow me to help you to the top,” Hardinge returned. 
And she acknowledged the wisdom of this advice by silently obey- 
ing it. 

The young man stole a side glance at her downcast face as they 
plodded up the slope together. It was not strictly a beautiful face, but 
it was something infinitely more delightful: it was charming, and eyes, 
complexion, and hair were perfect. The features were small and some- 
what irregular, but the amber-brown eyes were large, and full of a 
peculiar dancing light that fascinated while it puzzled the beholder. 

Hardinge racked his brain during the two or three moments occu- 
pied in the ascent to hit upon some plausible excuse for a further inflic- 
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tion of his society upon the young lady, and finally succeeded only half 
to his satisfaction. 

“If you are fond of those yellow flowers,” he said, indicating the 
two or three daisies his companion still held, “I can, if you will permit 
me, show you where you might find a quantity of them.” 

“Thank you,” replied the maiden, “but I had better not trouble 
you. Perhaps you could tell me where to look.” 

“Oh, well—really, I’m afraid I couldn’t explain the situation 
very accurately,” Hardinge asseverated, a little blankly. “ It would 
be no trouble, I assure you; I have no duties this afternoon. I—to 
tell the truth, I have only just come to this place, and am rather strange 
and awkward yet. It would be a charity if you would let me occupy 
myself for you. I noticed the flowers this morning down by the beach, 
—not very far from here,—and thought how much my sister would 
fancy them.” 

Hardinge was accustomed to believe that both the cadet-gray and 
army-blue uniforms were in themselves passports to the respect at 
least of a young lady, and if, as he had guessed, this particular one 
was a dweller upon the island, she ought by now to be well acquainted 
with the virtues of the latter. Still, he scarcely dared believe she 
would accede to his proposal. 

His new acquaintance eyed him in a shy, yet not unfriendly manner. 
“ As you are one of the officers, I think there should be no objection to 
my going with you,” she presently said, with frank naiveté. “I ought 
to know every spot about here myself, as this is my home,” she added; 
“but I have only just returned from school in Massachusetts. It was 
too bad! I was taken ill, and had to leave soon after the fall term of 
my last year began.” 

“ But you are going back again?” questioned Hardinge, congratu- 
lating himself on the run of luck he was having. 

“No; my father says he cannot spare me any more. I have been 
away since I was ten years old, vacations and all,—eight years’ separa- 
tion. It isa good deal. I have had all the pleasure I ought to ex- 
pect.” And she sighed profoundly. 

“ Most young ladies think the greater part of their pleasure begins 
when school-days are over,” returned Hardinge, smilingly. 

“ But then, you know, perhaps I am not a young lady. I have 
learned since I came here that some people would say not,” the maiden 
replied, obscurely. 

Hardinge turned his eyes upon her,—upon the dainty figure, the 
small, clear-featured, oval face, with the soft shadows cast by the heavy 
lashes upon the delicate cheek ; but she was not looking at him, only 
engaged in a minute inspection of her daisies, 

“You are not so very old, to be sure,” he ventured. “Still, even 
now, I believe that I should unquestionably call you a ‘ young lady.’ ” 
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She smiled at him in a puzzling way, and Hardinge hastily-rushed 
upon another subject. Girls under nineteen were, he had heard, con- 
foundedly sensitive about their age,—or youth rather. It was different 
when they were over twenty-five. 

“Well,” he began, “I hope that you may find a great deal of 
pleasure in your new home. I hear there are a number of young 
people on the island.” 

“They will be of no use to me, of course,” the girl retorted, quickly. 
“But,” she continued, in a different and softer tone, “there are other 
things for me,—the ocean, for instance, and all the ships, great and 
small, that go by from mysterious somewhere to somewhere. I shall 
never tire of them. I like, too, to think of the ‘somewhere’ that they 
have seen, though I may never see.” 

“Well, then, since you say you are not going to let the young 
people of this island be of any use to you, I am very glad that I can- 
not be counted in the category. I don’t belong to the island at all, 
and I hope that you’ll allow me to be of use to you. If you will, my 
belief in the ‘law of compensation’ will be more firmly fixed than it 
has been, even within this last half-hour.” 

“Do you need compensation?” she asked, with a faint emphasis 
upon the pronoun. 

“T was telling myself something to that effect as I came from the 
fort, a short time ago. But here, I am sorry to say, are the daisies,— 
your ‘compensation,’ I fear you will call them.” 

“But why are you sorry ?” and she looked up with a smile flashing 
from eyes and lips. 

“ Because”—bluntly—“ I wish they had been farther on.” 

“Oh!” <A short pause. Then, still smiling, yet with an indefin- 
able change in the smile, ‘‘ Another time, perhaps, I will walk again with 
you, if, after you have lived here a little longer, you still desire it.” 

“Thank you,” said Hardinge, pleased and puzzled again. But he 
was already growing used to be puzzled by this girl. “I will claim 
that promise as early as you'll let me. All the other officers here are 
old fellows, married, with absorbing interests of their own, and I’ve 
been expecting to put in rather a dull time of it. But if you were to 
take pity on me once in a while, don’t you know, I might begin to 
forget my privations and——” 

“¢Think ob your marcies?” quoted the young girl, laughing 
brightly. ‘Very well; perhaps it may be lawfully my duty to do as 
you ask. Therefore, don’t ask too much, please.” 

How exactly could it lawfully be considered the duty of a young 
lady, Hardinge wondered, to amuse a young officer? And why was 
it that this girl’s ideas seemed to assume such different form from those 
of any other he had ever known? Later, he remembered this last odd 
speech of hers with a pang, realizing then its hidden meaning. 
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He did not, with all his wondering, forget to thank her ; and, later, 
when again they had climbed the fort road, he recurred to a subject on 
which he had meant to question her before. “ Did you tell me that 
you had been at school in Massachusetts?” he asked. 

“Yes; at a small place near Lynn. My mother used to live 
there.” 

“Near Lynn!” Hardinge exclaimed, with as much eagerness as he 
could well have displayed had he discovered a gold-mine. “Why, 
my home is at Lynn.” 

“Ts it?” She flushed a little. “I knew nobody at Lynn,—no- 
body except one or two girls, who came to school from there.” 

“But you know the place? Really, I think we ought to be friends.” 

“ T know that I must go now. Thank you for the flowers. Good- 
by! I will get my book, which I believe I left on the bank before 
we met.” 

He was virtually dismissed ; raising his forage-cap, he turned slowly 
away, leaving his late companion alone to go where she would. 

Thinking it over as he walked off, he decided that this chance ac- 
quaintanceship had proved so far rather a peculiar one. The girl was 
essentially a lady. Being so, was it not somewhat—well, somewhat re- 
markable that she had permitted a stranger thus to walk and taJk with 
her? Having allowed it, how was it that she had with seeming uncon- 
sciousness placed an intangible barrier between them, keeping him at 
so much of a distance that he had not even dreamed of trying to make 
it less? All this had not occurred to him while in her presence, but 
now that he pondered upon it with unbiased mind the whole affair 
looked odd. He had not even asked her her name. What a colossal 
fool he had been! for how easily he could have brought in such a 
question under the circumstances, while now, at a second meeting, it 
might be decidedly embarrassing to do so. He had not given her his 
name, to be sure, but, from one or two little things she had said, he 
fancied both name and identity were not unknown to her. As it was, 
he could, by describing her to one of his brother-officers, doubtless find 
out what he wanted to know; but, somehow, he had a vague feeling 
against mentioning his “incognita” at all. At any rate he would wait, 
he thought, until they had met again, as they were not unlikely to do 
before many days had passed. 

A man in the uniform of a soldier, with a corporal’s stripes upon 
his arms, had stood at the brow of the cliff watching the parting of 
the two young people from a distance, and now he hastened after Har- 
dinge with something white in his hand. “ Did you drop this hand- 
kerchief, lieutenant ?” he asked, saluting. Hardinge took the handker- 
chief and glanced at it. It was the coarsest sort of cotton, looking 
much more apt to be the property of the soldier than of the smart 
young officer. 
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“No,” said Hardinge; “it isnot mine. What made you think it 
was ?” 

“Tt lay on the walk where you passed, sir,” the corporal answered, 
in as surly a tone as could be safely employed with an officer. And 
as he spoke the eyes of the two men met,—Hardinge’s surprised and 
half amused, the soldier’s angry and menacing. 

“ What is your name, corporal?” Hardinge inquired, rather sharply, 
his amusement merging into some vexation at the man’s look and 
bearing. 

“My name is Blood, sir. It’s a queer name, and I want you to 
remember it,” said the other, fingering the handkerchief over in a 
nervous manner. 

“Come, come, Blood, see that you don’t give cause to have it re- 
membered in a way you won’t approve,” remarked Hardinge, turning 
on his heel, and walking off in the direction of his quarters. 

The corporal with the sanguinary name looked after him strangely 
for a moment, and then in his turn sauntered, with a muttered oath or 
two, down the street, and on toward the office. 

As Hardinge sat reading on his piazza, a little later, he heard a tap 
upon the board partition which formed the-dividing line between his 
quarters and those next door. “Mr. Hardinge,” said a high-pitched 
yet not unmusical feminine voice, following the tap, “I know by the 
odor of a Vanity Fair cigarette that you are moping in solitude on 
your piazza, and that you need an invitation to come over here and be 
amused by me.” It was Mrs. Vance, the wife of the only first lieu- 
tenant present at the post (the other being “on leave”), and Mrs. 
Vance had already given Mr. Hardinge to understand that a little 
harmless flirtation, merely pour passer le temps, would not come amiss 
with her. So, throwing aside his ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” he stepped over the 
railing which separated the stairways of the piazzas. 

Mrs. Vance was looking remarkably pretty, and was not unaware 
of the fact. She was twenty-four, and had married a man of thirty- 
seven. It was therefore, perhaps, not a thing to be wondered at that 
she should be willing to go forth and pluck for herself a few of those 
“goods” with which the gods had not provided her. In fact, she had 
become a “type” not unfrequently to be met with in the army. Har- 
dinge she looked upon as a “ good,” and consequently saw no weighty 
reason why she should not be provided with him. That all second 
lieutenants “went down before Mrs. Vance at the first shot” had be- 
come a proverb in the —th, and now it merely remained to be seen 
whether the latest candidate for honors could “ hold his own” or not. 

“ Are you very lonely and homesick, Mr. Hardinge?” she began, 
with an effective upward glance from her dark eyes into the young 
man’s rather unimpressionable gray ones. 

As he replied, Hardinge flashed a backward thought to a certain 
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small pale face bending over a bunch of yellow daisies, while smiling 
eyes and mouth both queried, “ Why are you sorry ?” and so answered 
that he believed he was neither lonely nor homesick. He had fancied 
he should be both, but now—he was growing a little better acquainted, 
Did Mrs. Vance know many of the people outside the post? 

“T am afraid,” said Mrs. Vance, “that they do not like us army 
people much, although, perhaps, a slight exception may be made in favor 
of the bachelors, in a mild, ‘lawn-tennis’ sort of way. When it came 
to something more serious, it would be a different affair; so I advise 
you not to fall in love with any island young ladies. Their papas 
would not approve unless you had papers to show you had come over 
in the ‘ Mayflower,’ and in the end you would have to come for sym- 
pathy to me.” It was thus that she liked to turn the wayward current 
of conversation back to personalities. 

But the new candidate proved obtuse, and merely left unasked a 
question he had thought to put. 

The next day there was “tracking drill” to claim his attention 
through the morning, and, with a repetition of that, plenty of target- 
practice, and a court-martial that came up (of course he was “ recorder”), 
he had very little time to.himself for the ensuing week. He had seen 
a good deal of Mrs. Vance, and at a garrison hop at Fort Hammerton 
had met a number of pretty girls, so that altogether the impression 
made by a certain interesting combination of circumstances with brown 
eyes and yellow hair had faded perceptibly from his memory. 

A week later, however, as he was walking rapidly ferryward, he 
came in sight of a broad hat which had a familiar look in drooping 
over short blonde curls, and, quickening his steps a little, he ventured 
to join the young lady, startling her with his voice at her side. ‘May 
I walk with you,” he said, “since our paths.lie in the same direc- 
tion?” 

She looked up, smiling and flushing a little. “I suppose it would 
be too much trouble for you to go across the street ?” 

“Yes, it would by a great deal,” in the same tone. “I am too 
fresh from West Point to be fond of exertion.” 

“T thought you liked it. You are fond of rescuing young la— 
young persons from dangerous positions, and you are fond of dancing, 
I believe. Was it a nice hop at Fort Hammerton the other night?” 

“Pretty well. Why, were you there?” 

“No; I only heard about it. If one is in the world, yet not of it, 
one naturally likes to hear of those who are. We danced at school, 
but I am trying to believe it a vanity and delusion now. That is the 
way to do when one can’t have things, isn’t. it?” adding quickly, 
before Hardinge (who was wondering if her father were not a Meth- 
odist parson) could reply, “Shall I be in time for the eleven o’clock 
ferry, do you think ?” 
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“T hope so,” said Hardinge, “since I expect to cfoss on that my- 
self.” 

“You are surprised, I suppose, because I am going alone; but that 
is nothing for me. I go very often, and always alone. See! I am 
going to sell this,” and, tearing loose the wrappings of the parcel she 
held, she displayed to Hardinge a dainty water-color sketch, for which 
yellow daisies formed a frame. “That is what I wanted those flowers 
for the other day,—so much that I didn’t mind being indebted to a 
stranger. I ean sell little pictures like these at a shop in New York, 
which makes me meanly wonder at the blindness of its proprietor all 
the time my purse is being filled.” 

“Unjust as well as mean, for the picture is beautiful. But do you 
know I too am going to New York alone, and the idea has just oc- 
eurred to me that it would be something delightful in the way of a 
‘lark’ if you would lunch with me at Delmonico’s. Come, do say you 
will.” 

“Mr. Hardinge,” the girl began, with a seriousness that drew 
Hardinge’s attention from the fact of her knowing his name, “I do 
not want you to suppose that it can be to me anything of a ‘lark’ to go 
to New York alone. It is merely as a matter of business that I do it, 
and a matter of business it must always remain.” 

Hardinge was silenced, but, in spite of his disappointment, his re- 
spect for the girl was increased. At the New York ferry-house they 
therefore parted, Hardinge having learned that the young lady would 
return by the four o’clock boat. He had meant to remain in town till 
later, but now, without mentioning his decision, he suddenly deter- 
mined to leave at that hour. Afterward he was very glad that he 
had done so, for there was an accident on the boat,—the bursting of a 
couple of flues in the boiler,—and a terrible panic among the passengers 
ensued. Women screamed and fainted, and several leaped into the 
water, ignorant of what had really taken place, in their blind frenzy of 
fear. At the sound of the explosion (which told its own story to those 
who had sense to understand), Hardinge set out to force his way from 
the bow to the upper stern-deck, where he knew that the young girl 
had been sitting. He found her clinging to the railing, pale and still, 
while the frightened crowd jostled her and each other in their wild 
search for safety from the unknown peril they thought near. “ Don’t 
be frightened now,” he said; “there is no danger, I trust, except for 
those who jump into the water.” And then, raising his voice, he made 
an effort, with small success, to reassure the crowd, while the girl laid 
two trembling hands upon his arm and held it tightly. There was a 
vague sense of pleasure in the confiding touch and the knowledge that 
his companion looked to him for protection. Through the ensuing 
moments, while the boat floated helplessly, and those crushed in the 
crowd groaned with pain and fear, the two stood side by side, motion- 
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less and silent, close against the rail. The whole affair was over in 
fewer moments than they could afterward believe. A boat from: 
Brooklyn had come alongside, rescuing all save one or two of those 
who had jumped into the water, and taking off the passengers left on 
board ; but after such an experience, passed through together, it was 
impossible that Hardinge and his companion could ever be to each 
other quite as mere chance acquaintances again. 

“You were very brave,” the young man said, as, after having been 
landed again in New York, they sat waiting for the next boat which 
would take them to the island. 

The girl was secretly dreading the trip, and she had not refused the 
wine which Hardinge had procured for her from some saloon or drug- 
shop. “If it had not been for you, I should not have been brave,” 
she answered, with a voice that trembled a little. And yet Hardinge 
had never learned her name! , 

They rode together up the straight, quaint country street in the 
island horse-car, when their second essay on the ferry-boat had ended 
successfully, and at the fort gates Hardinge rose to get out. “TI sup- 
pose you go farther on,” he said, rather wistfully, half hoping he 
might be invited to go too, but she merely said, “ Yes, a little farther. 
Good-by! and thanks again for your kindness to me.” 

That night, as Hardinge sat before the fire he had kindled in his 
lonely parlor, the girl’s face rose before his mental vision, pale and 
large-eyed with terror, as he had seen it that afternoon, and he was 
haunted by it,—a not unwelcome ghost. “She is the bravest little 
thing I ever saw, and perhaps the sweetest,” he found himself think- 
ing as the bugle sounded for “ tattoo.” 

The next morning Hardinge was compelled to do a thing which 
was from all points distasteful to him. During drill Corporal Blood 
once or twice sulkily pretended to misunderstand his orders, behaving 
altogether with so much ill-subdued and persistent insubordination 
that the young officer forthwith ordered him into arrest. It was some- 
thing which, in his brief experience, he had never had occasion to do 
before, and he hated the duty with a cordial hatred, especially in the 
case of Blood, with whom some personal feeling might be supposed to 
enter. After the drill was ended, he called up the first sergeant to 
speak with him on the subject of Blood. “ What sort of man is he in 
the battery, sergeant?” he asked. “Has he the reputation of a drinking 
man? There is a decided peculiarity about his manner which would 
lead one to suppose something of the kind.” 

“No, lieutenant,” answered the old sergeant, shaking his head 
mysteriously. “It ain’t drink as does it, in my opinion. Blood’s 
smart, and he don’t drink no more than common, as I knows on, but 
he’s wicious, wery wicious. If I was any one as he had a spite 
against, I’d look out fur him, I would,—meanin’ no offense, sir.” 
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“ Well, he has no occasion for spite against me,” returned Hardinge, 
with indifference. 

“There’s no tellin’ what queer ideas he gets into his head, sir, and 
that’s a fact,” the sergeant returned, sententiously. ‘ He’s a great 
friend of the ordnance sergeant’s, though, for my part, I can’t make 
out what Shannon sees in him.” 

Later, when “guard-mounting” also was over, and Hardinge was 
walking back to his quarters, he came face to face with the colonel’s 
wife, Mrs. Van Buren. She had shown some cordiality to the young 
officer, and he had liked her, so that now his hand rose alertly to 
remove his forage-cap, and a smile kindled in eyes and lips, only to be 
quenched suddenly in utter bewilderment as the lady hurried past him 
without a recognition. 

“ Perhaps she is near-sighted,” he told himself, while the flush of 
surprise and mortification faded from his face. “ Well, next time 
will show, at all events, and I’ve done nothing to cause acute near- 
sightedness among my friends.” 

Mrs. Vance sat on her piazza, busy with her crewels, as he ran up 
the steps at his side of the way. ‘“Good-morning!” he said, half 
pausing by the railing as he spoke, and wondering if he should tell 
this friend what had just happened. But the pretty face drooped still 
lower, the unsmiling cheeks crimsoned, and Mrs. Vance had become 
near-sighted too. 

What had he done to merit this “cut direct,” and from Mrs. 
Vance especially, who had been to him something more than merely 
kind ? 

There remained now only the wife of his captain and the post 
surgeon’s pretty bride. Hardinge wondered, with grim humor, if the 
sudden epidemic would extend to them also, as he shut his front door 
and sat with his hands thrust deep into his pockets, and an expression 
that was the reverse of amiable spreading over his frank and handsome 
face. 

It was not a delightful outlook, to say the least, thus beginning 
life at his new post. Well, it was “greatness thrust” upon him. He 
had done nothing to merit it, and, he told himself, he could “ grin and 
bear it,” he supposed, but, “confound it all!” that should not be with- 
out his having learned the reason why. He would wait until he should 
have ascertained the other ladies’ line of conduct. He would put him- 
self in their way, and so should soon find out. Without pausing for — 
further reflection, he pulled his forage-cap into place from the angle it 
had assumed at the back of his head, and started off down the street 
past Dr. Wheeler’s quarters. Mrs. Wheeler and Captain Paulding’s 
wife were on terms of intimacy, as “all the post” knew ; and now, as 
luck would have it, he met them both, strolling arm in arm toward 
the quarters of the latter. Their conversation was checked with sus- 
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picious suddenness as he approached, and with guiltily-flushing counte- 
nances both ladies “cut him dead.” 

Hardinge had with custom grown a little hardened to the prevailing 
fashion now. It was Mrs. Vance’s treatment which had hurt him 
worst, and so, smarting with indignation as he was, it would have 
been vaguely a disappointment if Mrs. Paulding and her friend had 
given him no cause of offense against them. 

The only panacea left would be in discovering the cause of these 
repeated insults. Perhaps he might be waited upon by the husband 
of one of the offended and offending ladies during the day, but, if 
not, he should take the matter into his own hands, he decided, and 
ask a plain question in a plain way. He waited until night, and then, 
as he had been wholly left to himself, he ‘spoke to Vance, whom he 
met on the way back from “ tattoo,” and asked him to step into his 
quarters for a moment. 

“Can you, or rather will you, tell me why your wife and the other 
ladies of the garrison suddenly refuse to bow to me on the street ?” he 
questioned, bluntly, his face a little pale, and his eyes unusually 
bright. 

Mr. Vance’s manner underwent a sudden change. He grew con- 
strained and ill at ease immediately. “I have nothing to do with 
women’s quarrels, Hardinge,” he said. 

“Thanks! I’m glad to know it; but I should also be glad to know 
what reason they can have for cutting me. Surely I’m aware of none; 
and no man likes to be condemned unheard.” 

“ Well, no, perhaps not; but there are some matters that don’t bear 
much talking about,” Vance said, hesitating. 

“Speak out, man, and tell me what it is,” Hardinge cried, excitedly. 

And Vance spoke out. “ It is that affair between you and the ord- 
nance sergeant’s daughter that bothers them. I say it’s none of their 
or our business if you choose to find a little amusement in that direc- 
tion, but they think differently. They maintain—mind, you’ve forced 
me into telling you this—that an officer puts a disgrace on his battery 
and regiment, as well as himself, when he stoops to a liason with the 
daughter of a common soldier. They make no allowance for attrac- 
tiveness of face or manner of the girl in particular. They deal in 
generalities, for that’s a woman’s way, you know. They say it’s a dis- 
grace, and that the ladies of the garrison should make it their duty 
to show their opinion of it, that’s all, and cutting you is the nice 
little method they’ve adopted for beginning of hostilities.” 

Hardinge had listened to the whole story in silence. When Vance 
ceased speaking, he began, “I was not even aware that the ordnance 
sergeant was blessed with a daughter, much less that I had had any- 
thing to do with the young woman. Why, the idea is ridiculous!” 
and he laughed. 
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“Oh, come, Hardinge, now, you are going it too strong,” said 
Vance, with disapproval in his eye, He could condone the wrong, but 
not a lie which denied it. ‘Why, I myself saw you walking with her 
below the bluff when you hadn’t been here a week. Corporal Blood was 
glaring at you from a distance. as if he could have killed you with his 
eyes. I mentioned it to no one till to-day, and then only to my wife.” 

At Vance’s first words Hardinge had started, and opened his lips to 
speak, but had closed them again, his teeth shutting tightly as a vice. 
“What is the ladies’ charge against me?” he asked, with ominous 
calmness, as the other ceased. 

“Oh, pshaw! if you will have it, this is the story that has gone the 
rounds. Mrs. Vance went to the city yesterday. She drove to the 

ferry with some friends, and on the way saw you and this Rosamond, 
~ or ‘Monny’ Shannon, as she is called, walking down the street together. 
She was showing you something, and you had your heads much too 
close together to please Mrs. Vance’s sense of what was right. Then 
you were together on the ferry-boat, sitting almost alone on deck, where 
it was too cold for the passengers to want to stay, and you presumably 
spent the day with her in New York, as you were seen about five 
o’clock, in the ferry-house, drinking wine and waiting for the boat. 
Mrs. Vance intended crossing at the same time, and would have been 
glad of a gentleman’s escort, as hearing of the accident just before had 
quite upset her nerves; but seeing you and the girl together so dis- 
pleased her that she went away and waited for the next boat. Un- 
luckily, however, Mrs. Wheeler saw you in the street-cars with Miss 
Monny, and informed Mrs. Paulding of it, also that you had held 
the girl’s hand a longer time than seemed strictly necessary. Mrs. 
Van Buren was present during the narration, and, later, all the ladies, 
happening to meet at the latter’s house, compared views on the sub- 
ject. That is the whole thing, except that my wife got out of me 
what I had seen against my will, and that was like oil poured on the 
fire. It’s none of my business, I tell you, and if you’re quiet, the 
trouble may all blow over in a few days more.” 

“T agree with you in thinking that it is not your business,” re- 
turned Hardinge, white with rage, “but this much I will make your 
business, if you please, for the sake of the girl whose name has been 
so cruelly used, that, when I saved.her from a fall on the slope, and 
showed her where to find some flowers, I had never seen her before, 
nor have I seen her since till to-day, when we chanced to meet on the 
way to the ferry. Coming home we were in the accident together, and, 
waiting for the next boat, I got her some wine, and I scarcely think I 
need to add that that is all. I had no idea until you told me that she 
was the daughter of the ordnance sergeant. How should I? Such 
men are not in the habit of educating their daughters away from home, 
as this girl has been educated. But, being what she is, I think her 
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none the less entitled to my respect. That is all I have to say; and if 
the ladies still see fit to cut me, they may do so without further pro- 
test from me.” 

“Oh, certainly, it will be all right now,” stammered the good- 
natured but blundering Vance. “TI’ll make a point of telling every- 
body, and they’ll regret their hastiness, I’m sure. No wonder you 
didn’t discover the class the girl belonged to. It was her mother’s 
wish, when dying, that the child should be sent away for an education, 
the gossips say, and there has been much gossip since pretty Monny 
came to her home. Old Shannon has saved up money, I believe, and 
his friend Corporal Blood knows it, and would not be averse to have a 
share, with a handsome wife too. It would seem a shame though, for 
the girl feels herself above him, and Blood is one of the worst men at 
the post.” Thus saying, Mr. Vance arose to go, with a look of infinite 
relief at the prospect of doing so. 

Left alone with his own conflicting thoughts, Hardinge set himself 
to the hard task of analyzing them. He had for the moment forgotten 
his anger against the ladies of the post, remembering only that the 
bright, fascinating little being, the dainty, ladylike maiden, whose 
varying phases of character had already proved so bewildering a study, 
was not what she had seemed, but merely the ordnance sergeant’s 
- daughter. It was hard to believe, and yet, believing it, he experienced 
a vague sense of resentment against the girl herself. Then her face 
arose before him, as it had looked the day before, the large eyes ap- 
pealing to him for justice, as they had appealed for courage then. She 
had never meant to deceive him,—he was sure of that,—and most cer- 
tainly she had never used a single art for his attraction. Glancing 
back, he could see that she had supposed her name and station known 
to him, even as his was to her. The young people of the island could 
be nothing to her, she had said, and he, not understanding, had asked 
that he might be “of use.” Yet already, it seemed, he had, uncon- 
sciously end blunderingly, done his best to blight her life and reputa- 
tion. His power of self-analysis was keen enough to teach him what 
his own danger was. Should he allow himself to see only a little more 
of the girl, not all his judgment, not all his pride of caste could keep 
his love in check ; yet, at the same time, should he master this growing 
inclination and hold himself aloof, the vivid impression her bright 
personality had made upon him would be forgotten by and by. Of 
course the latter was the only course for him to pursue, for his own 
sake and for hers. He was not anxious, in any case, to fall in love, 
but in the present case it was a thing not even to be thought of. The 
only reparation he could make for the unconscious harm he had done 
would be to meet the girl no more, and so the scandal would die a death 
of inanition. There would be some temptation, no doubt, but he could 
withstand it, and he would. Which was his resolution over-night. 
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The next day Mrs. Vance bowed to him again. The day after, 
Mrs. Van Buren and the rest followed suit, and presently he re- 
ceived invitations to dine, which he could not bring himself just then 
to accept. Once in a while he saw Monny Shannon on the street,—on 
the first occasion, as he chanced to be walking beside Mrs, Vance. 
The meeting was uncomfortable for all three. Mrs. Vance stared 
superciliously at the rising bloom on the girl’s tell-tale face, and Har- 
dinge saw it too, with a guilty pang, as he lifted his cap and passed 
on. Somehow he had a queer, unreasonable feeling that he should 
have left Mrs. Vance and taken his place at Monny Shannon’s side, 
but of course that was all nonsense, and he quickly banished it from 
his mind. After that he seldom saw her, but, in spite of himself, her 
image haunted him. He never went out without wondering if he 
should meet her ; and if he did not, as generally happened, he experi- 
enced a vague restlessness of regret. 

One day in November a gay party of young ladies, with three or 
four officers, had come over on “the launch” from Fort Hammerton, 
and Hardinge was petitioned to take them round the old fort and out 
on the sea-wall. They were all laughing a good deal as the girls 
peered curiously into casement after casement in the old stone structure, 
when finally, perched upon a great gun, with sketching materials in 
her hands, they came full on Rosamond Shannon. The light from 
the embrasure streamed over her face, gilding her hair until it resem- 
bled a golden network above the dark and earnest eyes; and, as Har- 
dinge bowed, the Fort Hammerton men looked on, admiring and ex- 
pectant. But the wished-for introduction never came. It would not 
have been fair to the girl, and she would have not desired it; and yet, 
as the party passed on, she clasped her hands, and hid her burning face 
between them. 

All pleasure now was gone for Hardinge. He became restless and 
ill at ease. The pained, hunted look on the girlish face, as for an in- 
stant he had seen it, hurt him, in memory, like a stab. He was there- 
fore deeply relieved when the party had had their fill of sight-seeing, 
and had clambered, breathless and laughing, to the top of the hill. 
Then it was discovered that one of the ladies had lost a gold coin from 
her bangle while below (she knew she had had it just before they went 
into the fort), and of course Hardinge, as the only one familiar with 
the place, must go in search of it. His heart beat perhaps a trifle more 
rapidly than was its healthy habit as he neared the casement where 
Monny had been sitting, but in an instant more all self-consciousness 
had gone. There she was,—the little dark figure lying in abandon- 
ment among the shadows on the stone floor, the face hidden between 
the pinky-white hands, and all the fluffy yellow hair dropping and 
coiling lovingly about them. 

Hardinge stood still only long enough to hear one gasping sob, and 
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then he was beside her, with his heart in his eyes, but only stammer- 
ing utterances upon his lips. ‘‘ Won’t you tell me what is the matter?” 
he said. “ Won’t you let me help you?” 

She looked at him, frightened and abashed. “Oh! I thought you 
had all gone, long ago,” she cried, sitting up in shame, and putting 
the tangled hair away from her tear-wet eyes. “ What will you think 
of me, to have seen me so?” 

“Think? Nothing but what is good. You let me help you once, 
won’t you do it now?” 

“You could not. It was only—you all looked so happy and fortu- 
nate, so different, so far away from me, I’m afraid I felt jealous of you 
all, just for a moment. It was silly and unreasonable, and—I wish you 
would go away, please, and forget about it, quite.” 

“T can’t forget, and I don’t want to go away.” Hardinge had 
totally lost sight of his real errand at the fort, and now he was ina 
fair way to lose something still more indispensable, his head. ‘ Don’t 
make me go until I have done something or said something to help 
you.” 


“The distance between you and me, Mr. Hardinge, is too great for 
any help of yours to reach me,” said the girl, rising to her feet. “TI 
thought you had been finding that out for yourself, long ago.” 

“T have found nothing out, nothing, except that I love you, and 
can’t get on apart from you any more.” 


It was thus that Hardinge kept his resolution. 

But if he had lost his senses, Monny had not lost hers,—her heart, 
perhaps, who knows? she was not yet eighteen, but her wise little head 
she still retained. 

“ Don’t! don’t say so,” she exclaimed, putting out her hand to hold 
him away from her. “Do you not know you would be socially cash- 
iered if you were to fall in love with me? I won't let you do it, and, 
besides, I—do not want your love. We are strangers almost, and it 
must be so forever. I did not understand at first, but your learning 
it taught me the lesson too.” And, breaking away from him, in an in- 
stant she was gone, leaving Hardinge to stand, dazed, with the sensa- 
tion of a man who has waked from a delirium. What had he done? 
He scarcely knew; but, whatever it was, while the memory of that 
lovely face was fresh in his mind he was ready to abide by it. 

Now, however, Monny had gone beyond his reach, and it behooved 
him to shake off his abstraction and bestir himself to search for the 
article he had vome to find. In this he succeeded by and by, restoring 
the coin to its owner, who had given it up in despair. 

An hour later, on returning to his quarters, he found thrust into 
the frame of his shaving mirror the following remarkable effusion : 

“Ef yoo no wat is gud fur yoo, yoo will let Mony Shanon allone. 
Yoo was Seen and herd in the fourt and ther is frends of hers Hoo 
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wont stick to sein and heerin allone ef yoo kepe on as yoo ar goin now. 
Yoors, One hoo menes wat He Ses.” 

Hardinge threw the dirty bit of paper aside, and laughed. “ That 
fool Blood again, I suppose,” he said to himself. “ Well, let him 
blow. He can’t hurt her while I am near ; and as for myself—pshaw !” 
He dropped the missive into the fire and watched it burn, for it was 
better to have it destroyed, he thought. But, so far from being intimi- 
dated by the anonymous letter, Hardinge would gladly, in his present 
desperate state of exaltation, have met Monny Shannon every day. 
He loved her, though he scarcely knew what he intended to do about 
it, or what she meant to let him do. He wanted her to care for him. 
He wanted to see her look again as she had looked that day on the 
boat for a moment, in which it had seemed as though they were in a 
world all their own, He intended her no harm, and yet the vague, 
half-sad, half-delightful dream in his excited mind spoke less of a pos- 
sible future marriage than of farewell. It was all a romance. There 
was not, scarcely could be, aught of reality about it. 

But, in the mean time, fair Monny kept out of his way ; and it was 
impossible for the officer to seek her in the sergeant’s house. While 
she remained within its doors she was safe from any advances from him, 
and she felt the humiliation of this truth bitterly. 

Hardinge was pondering his position, and trying mentally to bring 
order out of chaos, a few nights later, as he sat waiting till it should 
be time to inspect the guard. He was “ officer of the day,” and in- 
tended going about a half-hour after midnight to perform that ever- 
irksome task. There was a partie carrée for cards next door, at Mr. 
Vance’s, to which he had not been invited. The sound of laughter 
came to him sometimes through the thin partition that separated the 
two houses, and he could distinguish Mrs. Vance’s high-pitched voice. 
They had not been very warm friends since the “cutting” episode, as 
Hardinge had not been able to forgive Mrs. Vance, and Mrs. Vance 
had found it hard to forgive him for not forgiving her. 

His fancies were ending in a half-waking dream when the clock 
began to strike out the hour of twelve. At the same time there was a 
quick rush of footsteps on the piazza, and, a second after, an imperative 
tapping at the window near his chair. Jumping up, he swept the cur- 
tains apart, and saw the face of Monny Shannon gleaming, ghastly pale, 
through the outer blaekness of the night. “Open the window! Let 
me in!” she cried, pressing her hands with wild impatience against the 
glass. Astonished beyond words, Hardinge threw up the sash of the 
French window, and drew the girl into the warm and lighted room. 

“Good heavens! what has brought you here at this hour?” he ques- 
tioned, in a tone that sounded like reproach, 

“Don’t speak that way,” she said, in a choking whisper. “Iam 
frightened. Wait an instant, till I get my breath, then I can tell you.” 
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As she spoke she swayed dizzily, and Hardinge tried to place her ing 
chair, but she resisted him. “No, no,” she said; “you will delay me, 
There is so much to tell, and so little time. Oh! I hope you will believe 
and understand me. It is about Corporal Blood, and he means to kill 
you! I heard it. I was reading at home, an hour ago, when he 
knocked, and I Jet him in. I supposed he wanted my father, who was 
out, but he didn’t ask for him, only acted so strangely I thought he 
had been drinking. He would not go when I told him father was 
away, and I grew afraid of him, for he came and stood in front of me, 
and would not let me pass. Then he said terrible things—I cannot tell 
you what—of me and of you, and finally spoke some words about to- 
night being the last night you would stand in anybody’s way, and said 
what I did not understand then, but it came to me afterwards, about 
there being no officer of the day to go to guard-mounting to-morrow. 
Then he let go of me, and went towards the mantelpiece; and I, not 
thinking what he meant to do, ran out of the room and up-stairs, 
When it was too late I remembered about the pistol that a friend had 
given father, which, because it is handsome, he always keeps on the 
mantel, and I ran back. But Blood was gone, and the pistol was gone 
too. Then I understood all. I felt sure you were officer of the day, 
and I knew that you would be sitting here alone, that soon you would 
be going out into the dark. So I have come to you—I have run all 
the way to tell you—to beg you to believe in the danger, to go away 
from this house next door, where there are people, and he’!] not dare to 
come. Oh! do not laugh or look so as if it could not happen. It 
can, it will, for I know Blood; so will you go, and now?” Her 
voice failed, and she glanced fearfully about with wide, dilated eyes. 
Hardinge thrilled with an infinite, half-reverent tenderness. “ And 
you have cared enough to brave all this for me?” he said, gently. 
“Now do not be afraid. This man Blood is a coward. He is a 
frightener of helpless women, but he would never dare to harm a hair 
of my head. If he should come here, which he will not, I too have 
a pistol, and can use it. At present my first and only thought must 
be to care for you, and get you under your father’s roof once more.” 
Very tenderly he rearranged the shawl that was dropping from her 
head and shoulders, and then, taking one little trembling hand without 
rebuke, kissed it. If it had been beneath another roof than his own, 
and at another hour, it would have been her lips and not her hand that 
he had kissed ; but now it seemed to him that she was sacred. For an 
instant her head drooped against his breast, and in that instant, for 
the second time, a face was pressed against the window-pane. There 
was a faint clicking sound, unheard by the two absorbed in each other’s 
presence, and then a shot rang out that seemed to shock the stillness of 
the night. Simultaneously there was a cry; did it come from his lips 
or those of the girl? Hardinge never knew. He only found- himself 
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upon his knees, with Monny’s head in his arms, and heard himself in 
some desperate words entreating her to open her eyes, to look at him, 
to say some word, that he might know she lived. Whether he had so 
knelt and so entreated for one moment or many Hardinge could’ not 
have told, but presently he saw the door thrown open, and Paulding 
and Vance come hurriedly in. Just beyond the threshold they paused 
aghast, fresh from the card-party, to find a scene like this. 

“Great heaven! what devil’s work is here?” Vance cried out, in 
accents full of horror and disgust. “Is it murder you’ve been doing?” 

“She can’t be dead,” said Hardinge, barely hearing. “Get the 
surgeon, one of you, for God’s sake !” 

Vance started off, muttering out his horror at what he saw; but 
Paulding did not follow. “ Hardinge, I would never have believed 
this of you,” he pronounced, sternly. “ What has happened here I 
don’t know; but, however it may have been, I can but think that you 
are accountable. Better that the girl should be dead, by her hands or 
yours, for her own sake, than to live.” 

“Do you think I shot her?” Hardinge questioned, fiercely. “It 
was that mad devil Blood, who doubtless has got well off by this 
time.” 

“T’ll go and send the men out after him,” exclaimed the captain, 
with something akin to relief in his tone, and he started away, at 
the moment Vance returned, accompanied by the surgeon. 

Without a word Dr. Wheeler set to work at examining his new 
patient’s wound, But, if his lips were silent, his eyes spoke volumes 
in a language full of righteous wrath. “ It is not necessarily a serious 
hurt,” he pronounced at length. “The ball has penetrated directly 
beneath the clavicle, slightly chipping the bone in its passage, and by 
so doing was prevented from going deeper, as it would otherwise have 
done. I have removed it, as you see. It is the ball from a pistol of 
32-calibre, I should say. The girl has fainted more from the shock 
than anything else, but she has lost a good deal of blood. I am 
doubtful if it would be well to take her so far as to her father’s house, 
in her present condition. The hospital would be better; but she is in 
no danger. She will live, I fear, to regret that the ball did not goa 
few inches lower.” 

“She will live, I hope,” interrupted Hardinge, deathly pale, but 
now perfectly composed, “to become my wife. She has received in 
her own body the shot intended for me, and henceforward the life she 
came here to save belongs to her. She left her father’s house to warn 
me of a threat Blood had made in her presence, and what you see is 
the result. If you will take the trouble to go over to that window 
there, you may probably find a round hole in the glass, made by 
Blood’s shot, which will prove the truth of what I’ve said, should you 
wish for proof.” 
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“We don’t wish for it,” said Vance, promptly. “We’re only too 

‘glad to know that you’re all right. But, see! she is coming to herself.” 

Hardinge went over to the sofa on which Monny had been placed 

by Dr. Wheeler, and took her limp hand in his. “ You both are wit- 

nesses of our betrothal, which is genuine and honest as though it were 

celebrated in a happier way,” he said. “Congratulate me, for I shall 
have the bravest woman in the country for my wife.” 

When Monny returned to consciousness, she begged with so much 
emotion to be taken to her father’s house that the doctor consented, 
rather than excite her by opposition, and she was carried home. 

But the next morning many garbled versions of the strange affair 
had flown about the post, and everybody was certain of one item,— 
that the usual reward was offered for the recapture of the deserter 
Corporal Blood. 

. * * * * * * * 

It was said in army circles that if Lieutenant Leslie Hardinge 
should be mad enough to marry the ordnance sergeant’s daughter he 
would be compelled to resign,—it would be impossible for him to do 
otherwise, But young Hardinge was possessed of a high spirit, and 
some thought a “ stiff neck” as well. In marrying Ros&mond Shannon, 
it was true that he performed an act of gratitude, but, at the same 
time, she was the girl he loved, and being, indeed, proud of her, he 
did not mean to seem ashamed. He would not even have recourse 
to exchanging from his regiment to another, but presently he got leave, 
with “ permission to go beyond the seas,” and his wedding-tour was a 
trip abroad. When, after an absence of eight months, Hardinge and 
his wife returned to the regiment, the bride’s Parisian toilets were the 
admiration and envy of the ladies at the new post, Fort Hale, while. 
her pretty manners and prettier face demolished all barriers of preju- 
dice among the men. 

Her father, with a remarkable sense of the fitness of things, had 
left the service and subsided into civil life, with a snug slice of his 
son-in-law’s wealth, while his quondam friend, Blood, served out his 
term in a military prison, forgotten by all his little world. The whole 
affair had been a “ nine-days’ wonder” wherever it was known, but its 
heroine was fair enough and brave enough to live weak gossip down, 
and now there is no greater favorite in certain army circles than 
Leslie Hardinge’s wife. 

A. K. Haminton. 














A WORD ABOUT ALASKA. 


WHETHER the interjection forming part of the term Alaska was 
intended by the aborigines to indicate popular estimation of that Terri- 
tory at the present time must remain a mystery. Whatever the inten- 
tion, the word is certainly significant ; and we can only wish, in order 
to make it more truly expressive, that it contained in addition something 
suggestive of scorn. Officers at home, after station in Alaska, are 
usually indifferent to, perhaps enjoy not infrequent expressions of pity or 
disdain at the mere mention of our new possession, but the following 
recent and public announcement by one of our distinguished citizens 
may reasonably attract attention and invite inquiry: “ The Territory of 
Alaska is the most worthless of our possessions, and has served no 
other purpose than to satisfy an unreasonable desire for empire.” Let 
us glance at such information respecting our much-neglected Territorial 
extension as can readily be obtained and embraced in a paper of this 
length, before accepting as altogether just the above severe and emphatic 
denunciation. If the Territory of Alaska is prejudged, and our impres- 
sions change with contact and development, it will not be the first in- 
stance in the history of this and other countries. That deception of 
this character has occurred it is only necesssary to recall that it is 
recorded as a statement in Congress, about 1847, that the Rocky 
Mountains would be the limit of railroad extension across our con- 
tinent ; that the barrier presented by these mountains and the exten- 
sive desert tract beyond must prevent the development of the now 
Pacific States. If we compare our present and past knowledge of 
Africa, we are again surprised that we could have been so deceived. In 
Africa, not many years ago, it was to die of pestilential fevers, or by 
the hand of the black assassin, if the ferocious beast was escaped ; 
now, it is to freeze or starve in Alaska. 

Our scientific knowledge of the Territory is comparatively little, and 
has not much increased since its purchase seventeen years ago. For 
the information of this character now in our possession relating to its 
geography, productions, and climate we are chiefly indebted to the 
director of the scientific corps of the Western Union Telegraph Expe- 
dition. For other valuable information we are indebted to adventurous 
traders and miners, whose intimate social relations with the natives, in 
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many cases, gain for them a knowledge not quickly acquired by others, 
Such information as has been gained through the United States Signal 
Station at Point Barrow and the late military reconnoissance has not 
yet been officially promulgated. 

The most recent (July, 1883), and perhaps important, discovery since 
the acquisition of the Territory is that of a river, emptying into Hotkam 
Inlet, three-quarters of a mile wide near its mouth, and from two and 
a half to seven fathoms deep. From information obtained from the 
natives it is thought to be three or four hundred miles long, and to 
connect, after a short portage, with a second unknown river flowing 
north into the Arctic Ocean. For this valuable addition to the geog- 
raphy of Alaska we are indebted to an officer of the navy, in conjunc- 
tion with an officer of the United States Revenue Marine. The former 
officer will soon explore the river under orders from the department, 
and his report, which may embrace other valuable information, will be 
awaited with much interest. This river was ascended about fifty miles, 
and it may be noted here that the report of the officers mentioned 
states : “ Everywhere the natives were kind, harmless, and hospitable, 
many of them evidently having never seen a white man before. The 
heat was intense, vegetation rank, and the natives scantily clad.” 

The attempt of the Western Union Telegraph Company, in 1866, to 
build a telegraph line through Oregon, Washington Territory, British Co- 
lumbia, and Alaska, thence by cable across Behring Strait into Siberia, to 
connect with the Russian telegraph lines extending east from St. Peters- 
burg to the mouth of the Amoor, a distance of six thousand miles, is 
now an interesting item of history. The expedition, it will be remem- 
bered, was abandoned, after years of toil and an outlay of three million 
dollars, on learning of the completion and success of the Atlantic Cable, 
but not before it had reached Sitka (?), Alaska, .a distance overland of 
about sixteen hundred miles. The liberal manner in which this expe- 
dition was conducted by the telegraph company, whose intelligent 
directors appreciated the advantages to be gained through a better 
knowledge of the Territory, enabled the scientist of the expedition, and 
those associated with him, to prosecute an exploration of scientific 
value to the country, as well as practical advantage to the company. 

An idea of the magnitude of this extreme northwestern and isolated 
Territory can only be obtained by comparing its area with other and 
better-known countries, when we will find that it contains as many 
square miles as England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, and Belgium combined, and, in our own country, 
is as large as the united areas of our five largest States, viz.: New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, and Texas. It contains over sixty 
known volcanic peaks, three of the largest mountains in North Amer- 
ica (Mount St. Elias, nineteen thousand feet, being the loftiest), a sea- 
coast covered in part with forests of choice timber, thousands of islands, 
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good harbors on the sea-coast, still better in its numerous and extensive 
channels, sounds, and bays, and a river, the Yukon, which now takes 
rank with the four largest in the world, “ equaling the Plata, and sur- 
passed only by the Amazon and the Mississippi.” This great river, 
flowing through the interior and finally reaching Behring Strait, is 
estimated to be two thousand miles long, and with its tributary, the 
Pelly River, nearly three thousand. It is twenty miles wide as you 
approach its mouth, seventy.at its mouth, and is now known to be navi- 
gable for river steamers eighteen hundred miles, Of the five hundred 
and eighty thousand square miles in the Territory, more than one-half, 
or about three hundred thousand square miles, are thought capable of 
cultivation. It is then difficult to believe that Alaska, with this vast 
extent of territory, this majestic river and tributaries, with these lofty 
mountains, capacious harbors, and numerous islands, is of no greater 
value than to supply the wants of a small Indian population and afford 
a resting-place for wild animals and birds. 

An examination of the resources of the country during its present 
neglected condition may lead us to hope that a nobler mission awaits 
it when better known and appreciated by government and people. 

In 1867 the United States, through the agency of the Honorable 
Mr. Seward, then Secretary of State, purchased from the Russians 
all their Alaska possessions for seven million two hundred thousand 
dollars. An unlooked-for enterprise of this character on the part of 
the government, which was to deplete our Treasury so largely (?), 
was met with opposition, censure, and ridicule. Nor did it end here, 
for, in addition to the charge of unwarranted extravagance, hostility 
to tax-payers, conniving with Russians, the government was adjudged 
quite insane, and thought incapable of future legislative and executive 
acts tending to our prosperity. The continued assurance of Mr. Sew- 
ard, however, that the purchase was wise,—necessitated, in fact, by 
its proximity to the United States,—and that we were only placing 
our money at interest, induced us finally to accede to the proposition, 
and, looking to, the future needs of our country, to accept his declara- 
tions as superior wisdom. 

Have we occasion to regret the purchase when we consider the 
small sum expended for so vast a territory, and the fact that two of 
its smallest islands (St. Paul and St. George), only a few miles in cir- 
cumference, have not failed, and will probably never fail, to pay us 
yearly a good interest on the money invested, and for which the Rus- 
sian Fur Company paid annually to the Russian Crown three hundred 
thousand rubles ? 

The fur-seal fishery at these remote islands in Behring Sea, known 
as the Pribyloff group, is the leading industry and the chief source of 
the supply of superior skins. It is thought a modest estimate that, 
prior to our possession, these islands furnished from three hundred to 
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five hundred thousand skins annually ; and on one occasion, it is said, 
the Russians destroyed three hundred thousand to prevent the market 
being overstocked. This wholesale destruction and the fear of final 
extinction led our government, in its lease to the Alaska Commercial 
Company, to limit the annual capture to one hundred thousand, which 
continues the authorized limit. It has been suggested, however, that 
if an additional fifty thousand were added, it would not more than 
eomprise the number actually destroyed by authorized and unauthor« 
ized agents. 

The strange instinct of the seal to return yearly in such numbers to 
be slaughtered is a mystery not easily explained. Cruelty and the de- 
struction of millions during the past one hundred years do not appear 
to have disturbed their affection for these islands, but, on the contrary, 
appear to have caused greater persistency in claiming and perpetuating 
their ancestral homes. In a recent report to the Honorable Secretary 
of the Treasury’ it is stated that the number of these annual visitors is 
increasing rather than diminishing. “The grand total of fur-seal life 
in 1873, upon actual inspection, is believed to be represented by more 
than four million seven hundred thousand, and it is estimated one mil- 
lion young seals are born on the Seal Islands every year.” In eleven 
years the United States Treasury has received a revenue from these 
islands of three million four hundred and fifty-two thousand four hun- 
dred and eight dollars and fifty cents. 

Second in importance to the seal, competing with it only in the 
quality of its fur, more highly prized, and exceeding it greatly in value, 
is the sea-otter. Originally, we are told, the sea-otter fishery was a 
more important and valuable trade than the seal-fishery ; but increasing 
scarcity of the otter and greater difficulty in its capture have led to an 
abandonment of this enterprise to a great extent. Though reduced in 
importance, it is not extinct, as an annual capture of several thousand 
indicates. The third branch of the fur-trade active in Alaska includes 
the land fur-bearing animals. The revenue from this source is also 
very great, and, in the aggregate, may quite equal those just mentioned. 
As an indication of the yield of the forests in fur, we refer to the 
supply of a few only. In past years it is observed that the Territory 
has furnished annually fifty-seven thousand beaver-skins, eighteen 
thousand land-otter, of five varieties of foxes seventy-one thousand, 
and of muskrats two hundred and twenty-one thousand. 

All are familiar with the American whale-fishery in Alaskan waters, 
and the wealth derived by our people therefrom. Though less remu- 
nerative than formerly, it is carried on with vigor and success, which 
may be partly due to the fact that the whaler need no longer lose time, 
or perhaps season, in seeking an American or friendly port in which 
to make needed repairs, if such can be accomplished in the waters of 
the Territory, a privilege which was denied him while Russia was the 
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owner. The benefit derived by the transfer of the Territory in this 
particular instance alone cannot be doubted. 

Of equal importance is the revenue derived from myriads of smaller 
fishes inhabiting the banks and inland waters. Conceivable numbers 
fail to estimate them. They include the cod, salmon, halibut, 
herring, and ulikon as the principal. For an illustration of the char- 
acter of this supply, we refer to the records of the California fishermen 
during 1867-68-69, where we find that in the year first mentioned two 
thousand one hundred and sixty-four tons of cod, or nine hundred and 
forty-seven thousand two hundred and sixty-four fish, were caught in 
these waters; the next year the market was overstocked, and over four 
hundred and seventy hundredweight were exported from San Fran- 
cisco to New York ; and the following year, one million eight hundred 
and eighty-two thousand is recorded as the number imported into San 
Francisco. Three thousand tons were caught in 1879 for houses in 
San Francisco, and the catch for 1880 is stated, in a recent report to 
the Honorable Secretary of the Treasury, as six hundred thousand for 
a single firm in San Francisco, 

During late years, the acknowledged variety and superior quality 
of the salmon has led to the establishment of numerous factories for 
canning or salting this fish in the waters of British Columbia and 
Alaska, and, it is needless to say, with immense profit for all concerned. 
It is probable that a good proportion of this article now offered for 
sale is the product of these factories, whose supply is often greater 
than the demand. The fishing season is in June, and it is at this 
season that the harvest in salmon is reaped. They offer themselves in 
such numbers that little difficulty and no excitement attend the catch. 
For their own use the Indians often wade into the streams, and kill 
them with spears or clubs. At other times, a greater quantity being 
required, as for canning or salting, a net is used, or a wheel with 
canvas paddles is made to revolve in the stream, when the fish are 
lifted from the water with every revolution. Herring and other small 
fish are caught by the Indians with great rapidity on sharpened nails 
driven through a lath, by beating the water, or quietly passing the 
lath to a depth of several feet, and then, with a sweep, raising it 
quickly ; generally a fish is found pierced by every nail. Indeed, the 
waters of Alaska voluntarily give up their fish, as those who have 
visited Sitka have observed, the beach there being often strewn after 
each fall of the tide with a beautiful little fish not unlike our young 
pollock. When required by the natives and others for immediate use, 
they are gathered in buckets; but generally the supply is so excessive 
they are left to decompose upon the beach, when the voracious crow has 
grown stupid from repletion. 

The ulikon is a fish of special interest, peculiar to the Pacific, and 
destined to enjoy a reputation for usefulness to man equal to that of the 
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cod. It is about fourteen inches long, and in general appearance re- 
sembles smelt. This fish supplies much of the oil used by the natives, 
It is said alcohol will not preserve them, owing to the excess of oil, 
When dried, they serve as tapers for the natives, for which reason they 
are often referred to in Alaska as candle-fish. The refined oil is as 
clear, not more disagreeable, and, we believe, will prove as beneficial 
in certain diseases as our much-esteemed cod-liver oil, for which it is 
substituted by whites in Alaska. Should the supply of cod-liver oil 
in the future be diminished, ulikon-oil will be an important industry, 
This fish is so abundant in the Nasse River that the water is said, 
during the run, to appear to boil from their rapid motion. At such 
times they are the prey of bird and beast, the latter lifting them without 
difficulty from the water with their paws. The present neglect to fur- 
ther utilize this superior oil and establish whale-fisheries, including 
the black and other large fish, in the sounds and channels of Alaska, 
may be regarded as preliminary to greater activity eventually. Shell- 
fish, save our favorite oyster, are also to be obtained. The oyster, as 
is known, is found at few points on the North Pacific coast, and then 
of an inferior quality. 

Limited scientific research in Alaska has recognized and classified 
seventy-seven different kinds of mammals, thirty-five of fishes, one 
hundred and ninety-two of birds, and fifty-three of insects, many of 
them prior to 1867 unknown to science. That this list will be ex- 
tended upon additional investigation there is little doubt. Congress 
has been asked to authorize the expenditure of a sum of money to 
enable further study, but as yet it has not regarded the request favor- 
ably. Volunteers possessing the requisite zeal and talent necessary to 
prosecute a work of this character have not been wanting, and at this 
time are not without hope that the subject will be regarded with favor 
by Congress at an early day, from the fact that very recently the United 
States Senate has approved a bill authorizing a Territorial government 
for Alaska,—hesitatingly, it is true, and only of a tentative character. 
In any event the friends of the Territory can now feel that the results 
of this new and first government provided by the United States will be 
gratifying to Congress, and lead to further important legislation in 
her interests. 

In the quantity and quality of her timber, Alaska is thought to 
rival California, Oregon, and Washington Territory, and to hold in 
reserve a supply of this article for an indefinite period, when the forests 
of the last-mentioned places have been exhausted and perhaps for- 
gotten. The visitor who has observed several saw-mills in operation 
on the waters of British Columbia and in the Territory, and the numer- 
ous slides for timber from the summits of the elevated peaks, may 
not feel so confident as to the duration of Alaska forests. At a num- 
ber of points timber was sawn in steam-mills and transported to San 
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Francisco, where it is prized for ship-building among other uses. The 
most highly prized are hemlock, pine, and cedar, though there are 
other useful woods. The mountainous character of the coast, the ab- 
sence of roads and facilities for transporting the timber when it cannot 
be rolled into the water, greatly retard the activity of this industry, 
and in some instances have caused it to languish. 

There is reason for the impression that gold exists extensively in 
the Territory, and for certain active mining operations connected there- 
with. At Auk, an Indian village on an inland arm of the sea, placer 
and quartz-mining have been going on for a number of years during 
the summer months. As to the results, it is only necessary to state 
that the yield the first summer was thirty thousand dollars, and that 
the number of miners at this point has increased each year, and now 
reaches hundreds. From personal observation at Auk, and informa- 
tion received from the officers of the monthly steamer, it is known that 
much gold has already been obtained. Inability to continue mining 
operations during the winter, absence of capital, and distant transporta- 
tion of necessary working materials for quartz-mining have only re- 
tarded the industry. Prior to 1882 mining at this point was chiefly 
placer ; but the expected arrival of a stamping-mill for quartz-mining has 
probably produced results agreeable to the most hopeful. A discharged 
United States soldier, a resident of Sitka, in 1881 was the possessor of 
a gold-mine located fifteen or twenty miles distant. An examination of 
the quartz impressed us with its value. It was discovered by the owner 
shortly after the transfer of the Territory, while serving as an enlisted 
man at Sitka, a small force of United States troops being maintained 
there at that time. The ex-soldier lamented his inability, for want of 
capital, to work the mine at Sitka more extensively, but stated that, 
notwithstanding his primitive means for crushing the quartz, neces- 
sarily attended with great labor, he could, with the aid of a son and 
trusty Indian, obtain, when industrious, about fifteen hundred dollars 
in gold each year. Prospectors claim the existence of gold at other 
points. 

Among other industries is the American-Russian Ice Company, at 
Kodiak, where it has extensive ice-houses, which are kept filled, yet 
no shipments are made. It was once engaged in profitable trade, but 
recently has accepted the proposition of San Francisco companies not 
to enter into competition with them. 

Coal has been found at different places along the coast, but igno- 
rance prevails as to its quality, the surface coal only having been ex- 
amined. So far as experimented with, the results have been satisfactory, 
and justify early and thorough investigation. “Copper and petroleum 
have been discovered on Copper River; lead on Whale Bay and in 
Kodiak Island; iron and graphite in many places; marble and sulphur 
in large quantities; bismuth in Vostovia Mountain; and kaolin, fire- 
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clay, gypsum, amethysts, zeolites, garnets, agates, carnelians, and fossil 
ivory are also found.” 

Maritime industry has received attention. At Wooded Island the 
natives could boast of a twenty-ton schooner, built by their own hands 
with wood from their own forests. At Kodiak five small vessels were 
owned, and sailed as coasters from this port. The revenue steamer 
“Rush” in a single summer boarded thirty-five trading-vessels in 
Alaskan waters. The Alaska Commercial Company employed a fleet 
of four steamers and twelve or fifteen sailing-vessels for trading in 
various parts of the Territory. The Northwestern Trading Company 
had also a number of trading-posts, and employed several small vessels 
in their trade with the natives. 

At a point not distant from Sitka are found mineral springs sur- 
passed by few, if any, in the United States. Their tonic and alterative 
properties were tested by several white residents, and highly com- 
mended. Others extolled their virtues in constitutional diseases of a 
specific character. 

Alaska’s geographical position—her whole northern coast bordering 
the Arctic Ocean—would seem to forbid that fertility of soil so essential 
to wealth and permanency of population, and appear to justify a not 
unusual impression that the Territory is almost a desolate and frozen 
waste. That the climate has been the great impediment to early and 
rapid development cannot be questioned, but that the Territory through- 
out is destitute is denied. Ina Territory so vast—extending in latitude 
due north and south fourteen hundred miles, and in longitude nearly 
forty degrees, or about two thousand two hundred miles—a variety of 
climate must prevail ; hence deception ensues if the meteorology of one 
section is accepted as applicable to another remotely situated. Not 
until the cold of Alaska has abated and its rainfall diminished can we 
expect it to be voluntarily selected as the permanent home of wealth 
and culture ; but, in the mean time, it is more than probable that capital 
and labor will expand her industries, and be well rewarded with her 
now justly-suspected treasures. Then may additional factories and 
mills be established at suitable places, and the Territory become the 
home, temporarily at least, of the laborer and skilled worker in metals 
and woods. 

A curious discrepancy is observed in the statements, oral and pub- 
lished, regarding the probable capability of the soil to produce agricul- 
tural products. By one we are informed that the character of the 
climate is such that resources of this nature must fail, or, at most, per- 
mit nothing more than a bare existence for civilized man. By another 
we are told that Alaska may some day furnish California with certain 
agricultural products. How is this difference of opinion to be ex- 
plained? In the one case it appears to be the impression of the casual 
visitor for a limited season at certain coast ports, and at a particular 
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season; in the other the conviction of a man of science, who has ex- 
plored, with great labor, much of the interior of the Territory, and can 
add this knowledge to his previous knowledge of the coast. Then 
until further scientific investigation exposes the errors of the past, we 
must respect the teaching of our only Alaska scientist, whose merits 
were fully appreciated and recognized by the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington. In his report to the Commissioner of Agriculture in 
1868 the following relating to agriculture appears : 

“Grain has never been sown on a large scale in the Yukon terri- 
tory. Barley, I was informed, had once or twice been tried at Fort 
Yukon in small patches, and the grain had matured, though the straw 
was very short. The experiments were never carried any further, 
however, the traders being obliged to devote all their energies to the 
collection of furs. No grain had ever been sown by the Russians at 
any of the posts. In the fall of 1867 I shook out an old bag, pur- 
chased from the Russians, which contained a handful of mouse-eaten 
grain, probably wheat. The succeeding spring, on examining the lo- 
cality, quite a number of blades appeared; and when I left Nulato, 
June 2, they were two or three inches high, and growing rapidly. As 
I did not return, I cannot say what the result was. Turnips and 
radishes always flourished extremely well at St. Michaels, and the same 
is said of Nulato and Fort Yukon. Potatoes succeeded at Fort Yukon, 
though the tubers were small. They were regularly planted for sev- 
eral years, until the seed was lost by freezing during the winter. 
Salad was successful, but cabbages would not head. The white, round 
turnip grown at St. Michaels were the best I ever saw anywhere, and 
very large, many of them weighing five or six pounds. 

“The treeless coasts of the Yukon territory are covered, as well 
as the lowlands of the Yukon, with a most luxuriant growth of grass 
and flowers. Among the more valuable of these grasses (of which 
some thirty species are known to exist in this district) is the well-known 
Kentucky blue-grass, which grows luxuriantly as far north as Kotze- 
bue Sound, and perhaps to Point Barrow. The wood-meadow grass 
also reaches the latitude of Kotzebue Sound, and grows on the coast of 
Norton Sound with a truly surprising luxuriance, reaching, in very 
favorable localities, from four to even five feet in height, and averaging 
at least three. Many other grasses enumerated in the list of useful 
plants grow abundantly, and contribute largely to the whole amount of 
herbage. Two species almost deceive the traveler with the aspect of a 
grain-field, maturing a perceptible kernel, which the field-mice lay up 
in store, 

“T see no reason why cattle, with proper winter protection, might 
not be successfully kept in most parts of the Yukon district. Fodder, 
as previously shown, is abundant. The wild sheep, moose, and rein- 
deer abound, and find no want of food. A cow did well at Fort 
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Yukon for a time, but was accidentally killed by falling into the river, 
It will be remembered that Fort Yukon is in latitude +- 66°, north of 
the Arctic Circle, and the most northern point in Alaska inhabited 
by white men. 

“Small fruits are found there in the greatest abundance. Among 
them may be noted red and black currants, gooseberries, cranberries, 
raspberries, thimbleberries, salmonberries, blueberries, bearberries, dew- 
berries, heathberries, mooseberries, and roseberries. All these berries 
are excellent, especially the salmonberry. 

“Summary: While in the Yukon district we cannot look for self- 
supporting agricultural departments, nor reasonably expect any one to 
obtain a sustenance by farming alone, still the settler called there to 
develop the resources of the country, be they lumber, fish, or furs, may 
have milk in his tea and many vegetables on his table, if he possesses 
the energy and knowledge to make the most of his opportunities. It 
will not be necessary for him to rely on the products of the chase alone, 
if he will but take the necessary care to provide shelter for his cattle, 
and to cut the perennial grasses which cover the prairies and lowlands 
for their fodder during the winter. 

“The climate of the Aleutian Islands is moist and warm; the 
greatest cold recorded in five years was zero of Fahrenheit, and this 
occurred only once. The greatest height of the mercury was 77° F. 
The grasses in this climate, warmer than that of the Yukon district 
and drier than the Sitka district, attain an unwonted luxuriance. For 
example, Oonalaska abounds in grasses, with a climate better adapted 
for haying than that of the coast of Oregon. The cattle were remark- 
ably fat, and the beef very tender and delicate, rarely surpassed by any 
well-fed stock. Milk was abundant. A remarkably rich and genial 
soil, arable, and well suited for garden and root-crop culture, lies near 
the coast. It’occurs to us that many choice sunny hillsides would pro- 
duce crops under the thrifty hand of enterprise. They are already 
cleared for the plow. Where grain-like grasses grow and mature well, 
it seems fair to infer that oats and barley would thrive, provided they 
were fall-sown. Several of these grasses had already (September) ma- 
tured and cast their seed before we-arrived, showing sufficient length 
of season. Russians affirm that potatoes are cultivated in almost every 
Aleutian village, and at one village the seed has been preserved for 
planting since the beginning of the century. The climate is as mild 
as that of the Highlands of Scotland, or the Orkneys, where stock has 
been successfully kept from time immemorial. 

“Summary: In the Aleutian district is situated the larger propor- 
tion of arable lands, and in this and the northern part of the Sitkan 
district the climatic conditions are the most favorable in the Territory. 
Oats and barley, probably wheat and rye, may succeed on these islands. 
Their abundant capacity for producing root-crops of good quality, 
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except possibly potatoes, may be considered as settled. That cattle 
will do well there is no doubt, and the Pacific coast may yet derive its 
best butter and cheese from the Aleutian and Northern Sitkan districts. 
Sheep, goats and swine have not been thoroughly tried as yet, but the 
inference is that they also would succeed. 

“The resources of the Sitkan district lie apparently in its lumber. 
To the northern part of this district the remarks on the Aleutian dis- 
trict will apply.” 

The capacity of Sitka to produce a variety of garden vegetables 
was abundantly demonstrated in 1881 by an ex-sailor, who gained a 
comfortable livelihood by the sale of these products grown in his own 
garden. 

The rainfall and fog, though prevailing more frequently off the 
southern coast of Alaska, is not peculiar to that region, as the same 
condition exists as far south as Mexico. The effect of the warm at- 
mosphere engendered by the waters of the Pacific Ocean and Japan 
currents coming in contact with the colder atmosphere of the Coast 
Mountains, in producing a condensation similar to that produced by 
the waters of the Atlantic off the British Islands, is familiar to all. 
Owing to this almost perpetual saturation of the atmosphere, rubber 
boots and oiled jackets become a necessary part of the outfit of the 
Alaska miner and fisherman. 

The rainfall in southern Alaska is generally of short duration and 
frequent. It is quickly absorbed by the earth, and in a few hours is 
forgotten. Several falls of rain during the day, with intervals of 
cloudless sky, are not infrequent. 

In November the peaks of the Coast Mountains whiten with snow, 
which gradually descends their sides as winter advances, until finally 
the mountains are completely enveloped. A truly Arctic scene is pre- 
sented to the voyager at this time, and it is probable he will experience 
feelings of awe, loneliness, and desolation. In the spring the moun- 
tains are as gradually uncovered, until an elevation of about one thou- 
sand feet is reached, where the snow may linger a month or two later, 
and at still greater heights remain during the entire summer. Along 
the coast in southern Alaska the snow which reaches the surface is 
probably not greater than the fall during an ordinary winter in our 
New England States, and disappears as quickly. In the interior the 
fall of snow is greater. North of the mountains, or from thirty to 
fifty miles from the coast, snow to the depth of several feet covers 
the earth for nearly, if not quite, half the year. Yet at Fort Yukon, 
about the centre of the Territory, the heat at times during the sum- 
mer is said to be oppressive, and the mercury has been known to 
reach 112° F, By reference to such meteorological records as we pos- 
sess, it is learned that the mean summer temperature at Fort Yukon is 
59.67° ; for autumn, 17.37° ; spring, 14.22°; winter, —23.80°; mean 
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yearly temperature, + 16.92°. Inthe Aieutian and Sitkan district, how- 
ever, the mean annual temperature is thought to be about 44° F. ; winter, 
33°. At Sitka the minimum temperature was one year 10° F.; maxi- 
mum, 71°. It may be interesting to note that the mean winter tem« 
perature of Sitka and Newport, Rhode Island, are about the same, and 
that there is only a difference of 6° in the mean yearly temperature, 
notwithstanding a difference of 16° in latitude. The mean annual tem- 
perature of the whole territory is roughly estimated to be about +- 25°, 
and it is remarked that the real opportunity for agriculture in a cold 
country cannot be deduced from annual mean temperature alone, but is 
dependent on the heat and duration of the summer months. 

Geological changes affecting the temperature are thought to be 
active in Alaska, as shown by the diminishing size of the many 
glaciers formed in the mountain gorges. It is suggested by geologists 
that the peninsular portions of Alaska and Siberia are gradually being 
elevated, which suggests, in addition to climatic change, the possibility 
of a visit to Asia by rail. 

The villages of Alaska are small and unimportant. Considered 
as to commercial importance and white population, they may rank as 
follows: Seal Islands, Kodiak, Sitka, Wrangel, Oonalaska, Belkovsky, 
St. Michaels, and Auk, the last probably the most active during the 
summer on the arrival of the miners. The total civilized population 
in the Territory is about one thousand, which includes the Russians 
who have remained since the purchase. The total native American 
population is not more than a few handred. The Indians, estimated a 
few years ago at seventy thousand, are reduced by the last census to 
thirty-three thousand. 

The aborigines of the southern coast are said to be the most civilized 
in America, if the term civilized can be applied to an Indian. They 
are not nomadic, and have comfortable dwellings in villages of from 
one to three thousand inhabitants on the rivers and inland arms of the 
sea. Their dwellings are constructed with logs or sawn lumber, and are 
thirty to forty feet square, twelve to fifteen feet high, with sloping roofs. 
At a distance their settlements are not unpleasing, especially when the 
buildings are whitewashed, as required by a naval commander, and 
recall the appearance of an early Western frontier settlement. The 
interiors of the houses are equally simple in architectural design, con- 
sisting of a central fireplace on the ground and a slightly-elevated 
walk on one or more sides, which is used for sleeping, and is usually 
sufficiently large to accommodate a family, which consists often of 
twenty or thirty persons. In appearance the Indians are copper-color, 
the shade increasing or diminishing with location, and of fine physique, 
save in those instances where the habit of prolonged sitting in a canoe, 
as in fishing, has prevented the development of the lower limbs. 

The coast and interior Indians of southeastern Alaska are not on 
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friendly terms. The interior tribes, less numerous and warlike, com- 
plain that the coast Indians will not permit them to trade directly with 
the whites. When accomplished surreptitiously, it is at the risk of 
punishment if discovered. Prospectors who have passed months in 
the interior state that the interior, or “Stick” Indians, as they are 
called, are inoffensive. The coast tribes are warriors, and have fre- 
quently engaged each other in fierce and protracted wars, on what 
would appear to us very slight provocation. Usually, however, their 
quarrels are not long continued, if the conflict at first has been suffi- 
ciently decisive to indicate the probable result. Terms of peace can 
often be quickly arranged, on the basis of indemnity to the friends of 
the killed and wounded, which is generally the payment of a certain 
number of blankets, previously agreed upon. The wealth of an Indian 
or tribe is determined by the number of blankets possessed. 

Their relations with the whites ‘are not always friendly, and in 
these rather exceptional instances their hostility can often be traced to 
some real or imaginary wrong inflicted by the whites. As a rule, the 
natives do well, and if they could be entirely deprived of alcoholic 
drinks, and the whites would treat them more kindly, the few assassi- 
nations at the hands of the Indians would be still further reduced. To 
this there are exceptions, and there will be as long as the Indian feels 
that the white man and all he possesses within the Territory is his law- 
ful prey. The treachery of the Indian then must not be overlooked 
under any circumstances, as the following instance, which occurred 
some years ago, will show. A schooner, having on board a captain and 
two miners, entered Yakatat Bay, about one hundred miles to the 
westward of Sitka, with the view of prospecting for gold. The wife 
of the captain was an Indian woman, and a native of the village off 
which they were anchored. She and her mother were also on board. 
A young Indian, supposed to be reliable, was selected as guide, who, 
after assisting the miners in landing their provisions, conducted them 
to the suburbs, where, after treacherously separating them, he seized 
their arms, and, in turn, brutally slew them with blows upon the head 
from the butts of their guns. Feeling that he had committed no crime, 
he at once admitted the murders to the family of the captain, and stated 
his object was the capture of their provisions and guns. Two years 
later an American man-of-war entered the harbor in pursuit of the 
murderer. Two Indian chiefs were taken on board and the object of _ 
the visit explained to them. One was allowed to depart in search of 
the murderer, who had fled to the mountains ; the other was retained on 
board as a hostage. In two days the chief who was permitted to 
depart returned with the murderer, who was at once recognized by the 
captain and family of the schooner mentioned, and who were brought 
by the man-of-war for that purpose. When the murderer found him- 
self securely on board, he very calmly described the character of death 
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he preferred, accepting it as certain and immediate. In this respect he 
was’ disappointed, and was sent for trial to the nearest United States 
court, which was Washington Territory, where he was convicted and 
promptly executed. 

The stolid apathy asserted of the Indian was not observed in the 
case just mentioned. Among the many canoes which hurried to and 
from the man-of-war on that sunny November morning—made doubly 
bright from reflection on the lofty and snowy peak of Mount St, 
Elias—was observed one in particular containing two Indian women, 
with heads bowed and weeping, of comely appearance, and exceptionally 
neat in attire: they were the mother and sister of the murderer. 

Courts, law, and lawyers are unknown in Alaska, nor does a civil 
officer of any kind exist. Legally, an oath cannot be administered, 
debt collected, or property transferred. Such authority as prevails is 
military, and is vested in the commander of such United States naval 
or revenue vessel as may happen to be present. Instructions from the 
Navy Department direct the commander of the man-of-war to prevent 
crime and preserve peace among whites and Indians. He is authorized 
to arrest, fine, and imprison for a certain period in minor offenses, but 
all capital offenses must be transferred to the nearest United States 
court for trial. The manufacture of any kind of liquor, its introduc- 
tion, or the introduction of materials trom which it could be made, 
such as sugar, molasses, ete., except to authorized merchants, are for- 
bidden. The Indians have learned from the whites the process of 
distilling intoxicating drinks, and with an ordinary tin can and worm, 
the latter made of a sea plant, find little difficulty in supplying their 
alcoholic wants, if the material with which to make it is at hand. 

Alaska has found one friend in the United States, which continues 
faithful,—the Presbyterian Church. With the exception of an occa- 
sional visit from a Catholic priest at Wrangel, this was the only Amer- 
ican Church, prior to 1882, which had taken any step leading to the 
evangelism of Alaska Indians. Such religious teaching as the Indians 
in southern Alaska have received, prior to the establishment of the 
Presbyterian missions, was in the Greek Church at Sitka and Kodiak, 
remnants of which exist at these places. During the past few years 
five missions have been established by the church above mentioned 
on the waters of the Alexandria Archipelago, remotely situated, and 
with a result encouraging to the most despairing. The success of the 
schools they have established at Sitka and Wrangel for the Christian 
education of Indian boys and girls, with instruction in practical duties 
also, is now, after years of labor, considered settled. Each year these 
institutions have yielded better and more mature fruit, a result surely 
gratifying to us, but not to be compared with that experienced by 
the earnest and pious men and women engaged in this noble work. 
In instance of the devotion of these good people, it may not be amiss 
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to state that the last and most northern mission established in Alaska 
by the Presbyterians’ was on Lynn Channel, at the head of inland 
navigation, where is located a large village of Chilcat Indians, who 
are considered the most savage in the Territory. At the mission here 
was found a Pennsylvania lady of wealth and culture and extremely 
delicate physique, occupying a few rooms, with no other companionship 
than her husband, infant, and a white trader. Fifty miles distant was 
the next mission, where resided her nearest white neighbor, and which 
could only be reached by Indian canoe during the long winter. In 
answer to an inquiry why she had subjected herself to such a rigorous 
winter climate, she replied, “ My health is impaired, because of a prob- 
ably fatal malady, and I feel that my years on earth may be few. I 
wished to devote the strength I still possess to God’s service, and I 
have selected this as most pleasing to him.” Under such influence 
alone there must be a future of importance for Alaska, and we can 
look for a result at least similar to that obtained at an Indian settle- 
ment in British Columbia, where, under the guidance of an English 
missionary, the Indians hot only support their own churches, but send 
missionaries to their people elsewhere, and produce everything necessary 
to life. It is probable then that the churches of America will pioneer 
the way to just recognition of Alaska, and may eventually place her in 
public estimation as the peer of now more respected and worthier 
States and Territories. 

In a leading New York journal of April 1, and at the conclusion 
' of this writing, appears the following additional encouragement for the 
friends of early investigation and further scientific research in Alaska: 

“A bill was introduced in the Senate to-day by Senator Dolph, of 
Oregon, to provide for the appropriation of thirty thousand dollars to 
pay the expenses of a military expedition for the exploration of the 
Territory of Alaska. A memorandum submitted with the bill points 
out that the Territory, with the exception of those portions adjacent to 
the coast and the Yukon River, is as yet unexplored, and that indica- 
tions point to the presence of mineral and other resources.” 


J. B. PARKER, 
Surgeon U.S.N. 


1 An English mission has existed at Fort Yukon for many years. 
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THE FIRST SCENES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


(Concluded from page 568.) 


Work and sleep were the sole occupations in Sumter. There was 
no idling and no amusements. The work was hard and the workmen 
few. In heaving and hauling the men soon learned the value of a song 
in securing combined effort. The favorite song was one having the 
refrain, “On the plains of Mexico.” We had rigged a shears, and with 
an improvised capstan walked the guns from the parade to the terre- 
plein (a hoist of fifty feet) as an accompaniment to the favorite songs. 
There was one party hoisting and another mounting guns. It was my 
lot to have charge of the hoisting party. We sent up all the lighter 
guns first. They consisted of 32- and 42-pounders and 8-inch colum- 
biads. At last we came to the 10-inch guns. We considered them 
monsters in those days. We only had three of them in Sumter. They 
weighed about fifteen thousand pounds each. There was some doubt as 
to the strength of our tackle, but no better could be had, and we took 
the risk. The first 10-inch went up finely, and the second nearly so. 
It had reached the desired height, and nothing remained to be done but . 
to swing it in on the terre-plein. I had given the word, “ Avast heav- 
ing !”— the use of nautical terms must have been suggested by the song, 
—and ordered three men up to man the watch-tackle. The others re- 
mained below. At the very first pull on the watch-tackle the strap on 
the upper block of the fall parted, and down went the seven tons of iron. 
I felt faint for an instant, believing that a hole was made in the garri- 
son ; but when at last I looked over and saw the men standing around, 
astonished but unhurt, and the gun erect, as if set for a sun-dial, in 
the midst of them, and buried to the trunnions, I experienced a feeling 
of relief which almost brought the tears to my eyes. Very fortunately, 
in anticipation of some such accident, a new block had been prepared, 
and we soon re-rigged the fall, and sent No. 2 up to the same old song 
without further accident. No.3 was mounted as a mortar on the 
parade. 

Judging from the quantity of flagstones on hand, it must have been 
the intention to pave the parade with them. They stood on edge in 
long columns, and almost covered half the interior space of the fort. 
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It was necessary to remove them, if for no better reason, to give us room 
towork. So they were carried and piled up in front of the lower tier 
of casemates, closing them as high up as the spring of the arch. This 
was a doubly fortunate arrangement. It left the parade a bare sand 
patch, capable of receiving with the least possible danger all the mortar- 
shells the rebels might choose to throw into the fort, and it effectually 
protected the men in the lower casemates from splinters. 

There is very little danger about a mortar-shell exploding in sand ; 
it penetrates to such a depth that when it bursts it acts exactly like a 
mine. An amusing illustration of this occurred during the bombard- 
ment. It was night; the first day’s bombardment was over, except 
that the rebels kept stirring us up with an occasional mortar-shell. 
This they kept up all night. Somebody had discovered a little rice ; it 
had been damaged by salt water and spread out—perhaps by our prede- 
cessors—in an upper room to dry. It was now full of sand, dirt, and 
broken glass; but it had been scraped up and cooked, and some of the men 
were straining it through their teeth, and apparently enjoying it. One 
man, a tailor, who belonged in the magazine on the other side of the 
work, concluded that his comrades over there might like some of it, so 
he heaped a lot on a tin plate and started. To reach the magazine in 
safety involved a long journey round the batteries, which were now in 
perfect darkness. Across the parade the journey was comparatively short 
and entirely free from obstructions, and the shells were coming less and 
less frequently, He determined to cross the parade immediately after 
the next shell. He had not long to wait; a shell came and burst in 
due course, and Carroll started with his rice. He had got about half 
way when that unmistakable whizzing which indicates the approach of 
a mortar-shell fell upon his ear. It must have been fired before he 
left the casemate. He halted a moment, glanced upward, and sure 
enough the fiery messenger was after him. He instantly took to his 
heels, but hardly had taken five steps when the shell struck right be- 
hind him, and immediately burst. Nothing was seen for a few moments 
but a volcano of sand mixed with fire. We all thought the tailor’s 
goose was cooked, but we were wrong. Presently we saw him gather 
himself out of the sand and streak it toward the magazine like a scared 
dog. When he reached safety, out of breath and almost out of 
mind, he gasped out his grievance, which simply was, “I’ve lost my 
rice! I’ve lost my rice!” That he had got away safely, without loss of 
life or limb, did not seem to impress him. 

The bombardment which we had so long expected came upon us 
at last almost as a surprise. It was about half-past three in the morn- 
ing. A steamer approached and fired a gun. That was the signal 
that somebody on board desired to communicate with the fort. A boat 
was sent out, and brought back the notification that General Beauregard 
would open his batteries on Fort Sumter in two hours. The major 
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was still abed, and, so far as I know, did not get up immediately. He 
ordered that the flag be hoisted, and thatthe men remain in bed until 
the usual hour for reveille. The flag was sent up, and the news 
spread rapidly among the men. Few remained in bed, although 
perfect quiet was maintained until the drum announced that: it was 
reveille. As the hour for the opening approached, I stole up on the 
ramparts to see the first shot fired. It was a damp, raw morning, and 
intensely dark. Lieutenant Jefferson C. Davis was up there, on the 
same errand as myself. We hadn’t long to wait. Promptly at the 
appointed hour the first shot was fired. It was a mortar-shell, and 
very well aimed. I traced its course, which the burning fuse enabled 
me to do, from the mortar, about two miles away, until it burst inside 
Sumter. The rebel batteries then opened on every side. It was a 
grand and fascinating sight. In the pitchy darkness the flashes of the 
guns looked like lightning; and it required but little imagination to 
convert the screaming shot and hissing shell into infuriated fiends dart- 
ing through the murky air. The mortars were admirably aimed ; the 
guns were shooting high. Of course the gunners could not see their 
object. They were aiming by marks previously made on the carriages. 
As daylight appeared the grandeur of the scene faded out, and the 
danger of it became apparent; and we sought shelter in the bomb- 
proofs. For two hours the rebels had the battle all to themselves, and 
the Sumter garrison spent the time in studying effects. By the time 
they opened in reply, they had got used to the racket, and had come 
to the conclusion that the reality of war was tamer than the antici- 
pation. 

Reveille sounded on the morning of the bombardment at the usual 
hour, as if nothing extraordinary were going on. The men were paraded 
under the bomb-proofs and the roll was called. The usual time was then 
devoted to folding bedding and cleaning up barracks, and those who had 
an appetite that way had an opportunity of enjoying a little artillery 
pork,—so called on account of its rusty facings—by way of breakfast. 
Assembly then sounded, the men again paraded, and the orders of the 
day were announced. The tour of duty at the guns was to be four 
hours. There were two reliefs, consisting each of one company of 
artillery, a few of the band, and some workmen. Battery E having 
the senior captain was the first for duty. It was divided into three 
parties. The captain took immediate command of the first, and 
marched it to the battery bearing on Morris Island. Lieutenant Davis, 
the only other officer with the company, marched the second party to 
the battery bearing upon Fort Johnson and the James Island bat- 
teries. The third party was marched by myself to the guns bear- 
ing on Fort Moultrie, the Sullivan’s Island batteries, and the iron- 
clad floating battery, which was moored close to the Sullivan’s Island 
shore. Very soon after fire was opened, the post surgeon, who for some 
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time had been doing line duty, joined the third party, and was the only 
commissioned officer with it throughout the bombardment. 

Sumter opened fire about 7.30 A.M., the first shot being fired from 
the captain’s battery. By this time the sun was well up, and the 
enemy’s batteries were fairly visible, although surrounded by a bank 
of smoke from their own guns. I soon found out that the theory and 
practice of gunnery were by no means identical. The rays of light 
were so refracted by the smoke bank, that gunners trusting to their 
eyes alone invariably shot over. Yortunately, I had prepared all the 
guns for night firing, in advance. Each gun had been carefully pointed 
at every prominent object which it might become desirable to demolish 
within its field of fire, and the position on the traverse circle of a 
pointer screwed to one of the chassis-rails distinctly marked with the 
name of the object. On the breech of the gun a scale of elevations 
was painted and marked in a similar manner, the elevation being given 
by setting a short iron rod in a socket in the cheek of the carriage, 
and elevating or depressing the gun until the other end of the rod, 
which was shaped like a chisel, was at the desired mark. Resort was 
had in the battery with which I served to this night-firing device, and 
it worked admirably, giving sfeadier results than I think could have 
been obtained with the breech sight, on account of the refraction, which 
was constantly varying. There was little excitement among the men. 
They worked their guns in a steady, business-like manner, and the 
marksmanship was fairly good; but Fort Moultrie and the ironclad 
floating battery were very unsatisfactory targets. We could see our 
shot bouncing off the iron battery like peas, and Fort Moultrie was so 
buried in sand-bags as to be almost invulnerable. We were about 
evenly matched in this respect. Sumter was suffering no material 
injury, and if the men were reasonably careful, they were as safe as 
they would have been in New York. 

The major having determined to man only the lower tier of guns, 
we were compelled to the exclusive use of solid shot. Our shell guns 
were all mounted en Larbetle on the third tier, and many a grumble 
was indulged in by the men, in a quiet sotto voce way, at their not get- 
ting a fuir show with the Johnnies. They instinctively felt that they 
were doing no injury to the enemy. They were only throwing solid 
shot with more or less accuracy into a sand-bank, or against the im- 
pregnable sides of iron batteries. It was all very beautiful and noisy, 
but it failed to come up to the expectations of the men. It was not 
what they thought war should be. These feelings prompted the com- 
mission of an act which no one, not even the perpetrators, would care 
to justify, but which, being attended with no serious results, everybody 
can afford to Jaugh at. Of course no officer knew anything about it. 

A large crowd had collected on the Sullivan’s Island beach, out 
of the line of fire, to witness the duel between Moultrie and Sumter. 
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They were rebels, no doubt, but, so far as we knew, they were non-com- 
batants. Our men, however, were too hungry and too angry to recog- 
nize any fine shades of difference. So, after making sure that no officer 
was around, they trained two 42-pounder guns on the crowd, and fired, 
The first shot struck the edge of the water, perhaps thirty yards in 
front of the crowd, and, bounding over their heads, went crashing 
through the Moultrie House, a large summer hotel from which floated 
a yellow flag. The second followed a similar course. No damage was 
done to the crowd,—that is, no physical damage ; but you ought to have 
seen that crowd run. 

Another incident, prompted by the same feeling, was justifiable as 
well as amusing. For four hours we had been pounding away at 
Stevens’s battery and making no impression on it. This was very an- 
noying to the men, and doubtless equally so to the officers. The 
non-commissioned officers believed they could demolish the battery 
with the 10-inch gun. The 10-inch gun referred to was mounted en 
barbette on the third tier, and the major had ordered that no guns on 
that tier should be manned. Orders were sacred in the opinion of 
Tom Kernan, but the demolition of Stevens’s battery was a duty. In 
this case duty and orders seemed to cdnflict, and Tom was troubled. 
Tom was an old sergeant, a veteran of the Mexican war. In his 
dilemma he consulted with the ordnance sergeant, another Mexican 
war veteran, and they agreed that if it could be done on the sly, under 
the circumstances, the major’s orders might be disregarded. They would 
not however, take anybody with them. The blame, if any attached to 
the act, should rest entirely on their shoulders. Consequently they 
watched their chance, and when the major was out of the way, slipped 
up-stairs to the barbetie battery. 

The gun was already loaded and aimed at the very battery they de- 
sired to strike. For weeks before the bombardment began all the guns 
were kept loaded. They had nothing to do, therefore, but slip in a 
friction primer in the vent and pull the lanyard ; this was the work of 
a moment. The gun was fired, and the two sergeants and those below 
who were in their secret, watched the flight of the shot with almost 
painful interest. It missed—missed, seemingly, by a hair’s breadth— 
just grazing the top of the battery. Great was the disappointment. So 
much risked ; so little won. But the two sergeants would not give it 
up so. They might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. They were 
determined to have another shot. The gun was reloaded, which was 
quite a feat for two men, as the shot weighed one hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds; but when they tried to run the gun “in battery” they | 
failed. It required six men to throw the carriage “in gear,” and the | 
two sergeants could not accomplish it. | 

Although the discharge of the 10-inch gun had escaped the obser- | 
vation of our own officers, it had been noticed by the rebels. They 
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knew all about the position and power of that particular gun, and had 
no doubt wondered at its silence. Now that it had opened it was of 
the utmost importance that it be silenced at once; so every rebel gun 
that could be brought to bear was turned on it, and a shower of shot 
and shell came hissing and hurtling about the ears of the two sergeants 
who were still tugging in vain at the handspikes. 

Matters had now reached a crisis. “By Gemini,” said Sergeant 
Tom, “ let us fire her as she is.” It was the only thing they could do. 
So the elevating screw was given half a turn, the primer was inserted, 
and the ordnance sergeant ran down to see if the coasts were clear. 
Meantime, Tom, who was left holding the lanyard, found himself in a 
tight place. Shot and shell were coming thicker than ever. The rebel 
gunners were just getting the range. Tom was lying down because, 
as he said, there was no room for him to stand up. What could be 
keeping his friend so long? Traverse circles were being torn up by 
the enemy’s shot, and great blocks of granite were slashing about the 
terre-plein. He could stand it no longer; the lanyard was pulled, and 
the shot struck the battery, and seemed to do considerable damage, but 
the gun having been fired out of battery recoiled over the counter- 
hurters and turned a somersault backwards, 

As the ordnance sergeant reached the top of the stairs he met the 
10-inch gun going in the opposite direction, and, looking around for 
his friend, discovered him hugging mother earth half dead with fright,— 
not at the enemy’s shot, but at having dismounted the boss gun of the 
outfit. Both compatriots came down. There were now additional 
reasons for keeping mum about the 10-inch gun; and the major never 
learned how it was dismounted. 

An incident occurred during the first day’s bombardment which has 
been misinterpreted by many writers. When the fleet made its appear- 
ance off the bar, which it did soon after the bombardment began, Sum- 
ter saluted it by dipping the flag. Just as the flag was making the 
third dip a shell burst near the staff, and a fragment cut the halliard. 
The flag, of course, ran down, but the halliard being swollen on account 
of the dampness, and rather kinky, jammed in the pulley, and the flag 
could neither be hauled up nor down. It remained, therefore, at half- 
staff. Upon this foundation the story that Sumter made signals of dis- 
tress was built. Sumter made no signal of distress ; the position of the 
flag was an accident. 

The rebels had the satisfaction of shooting down our flag during 
the bombardment. A solid shot struck the topmast a little above the 
cross-trees, and down it came. A dozen men were around it in an in- 
stant, The flag was disentangled from the débris, a pole was pro- 
cured,—the old topmast was too heavy to handle,—and the flag was 
nailed to it. About half a dozen soldiers then carried the new staff to the 
parapet and lashed it to a traverse made of spare gun carriages. When 
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the little party appeared on the parapet the rebels turned every gun 
upon them, and cannon-balls bounced about them like peas thrown by 
the handful. Yet not a man flinched, and none were hit. It was a 
gallant deed and nobly done; but I am not aware that any soldier 
claimed special credit for it; it was their duty, and they did it, and 
history has not preserved any of their names. Bringhurst, a young 
Philadelphian, is the only one of the party whom I distinctly remem- 
ber. He was conspicuous. It was he that nailed the colors 
to the mast, and I saw him at the post of danger on the parapet 
lashing the flag-staff to the gun-carriages. It gives me special pleasure 
to record the facts in this case, as all the glory and rewards were 
given to another man, a civilian, who had been permitted to come 
to Sumter to look after Major Anderson after taking an oath to the 
South Carolina authorities that he would in no way assist in the 
defense. 

The night after the first day’s bombardment was one of suffering 
and anxiety. It was very dark, dreary, and cold,—at least I thought so. 
The presence of our fleet off the bar added to our anxieties, and in- 
creased the responsibilities of the guard. The rebels might storm us. 
The fleet might send us relief. Both would come in boats. Both 
would answer in English. Both, perhaps, would say “Friends.” I 
can only judge of the feelings of others by my own on that night of 
hunger and misery. I had charge of one side of the work—the Moul- 
trie side—from eight to twelve o’clock, and I never knew how long 
four hours really were till then. I knew the men were tired, and yet 
I had confidence in their vigilance. But, if any party came, the de- 
cision as to its character and reception must be promptly made. There 
would be no time to refer the question ; every moment would be precious. 
So I crawled into an embrasure from which I could see seaward and 
Moultrieward at the same time, and made my mind up to accept the 
direction from which any approaching party should come, as prima- 
facie evidence of its character. If the rebels had sent a storming-party 
that night, and had approached my side of Sumter from the direction 
of the sea, they would have had the benefit of every doubt until the 
very last minute. 

My position in the embrasure was not comfortable, but I made 
the best of it, resting my head on a cast-iron acquaintance which 
shared the vigil with me. My cast-iron friend had the advantage of 
me. She was loaded gvith a double charge of grape and canister, and 
I was empty. I had forgotten my hunger during the day, but during 
those quiet hours of the sleepless night my appetite came back like a 
raging demon. It seemed to be eating up my viscera, and I could 
hear it snarling and worrying over the repast like an angry dog. And 
then the cold, or the ague, or a touch of both, made my teeth chatter 
till I bit my tongue. There was no danger of going to sleep. And 
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my condition was no worse than that of my comrades. I have 
described my own, merely as an illustration of theirs. But midnight 
came at last, and I was relieved, and the doctor gave me a spoonful of 
brandy which did me a power of good. I slept after it like a top. 

The second day’s work began pretty much as did the first. We 
had not been disturbed during the night by either enemies or friends. 
We were none the better pleased at that, and I heard some bitter things 
said about the fleet. But the pounding proceeded with as hearty good- 
will as ever. Early in the day we discovered that the quarters were 
on fire. We put it out. Then fire broke out in another place. We 
put that out too. Then fire broke out in several places at once, and 
we found out what was the matter. The rebels were firing red-hot 
shot. We let the buildings burn. 

The quarters at Sumter were supposed to be fire-proof,—that is, they 
were built as fire-proof buildings,—but they burned up all the same. 
That they burned badly was not due to their fire-proof character, but 
to the fact that they were wet. Our cisterns consisted of immense iron 
tanks under the roof. These had been riddled during the first day, 
and the water had escaped and saturated everything below. So the 
quarters smoked and sizzled, flaring up here and there into a flame, 
whenever the fire found a dry place. 

As the fire approached the magazine we had, of course, to close it, 
but we kept it open to the very last moment. We had a couple of 
tailors at work in the filling room making making cartridge-bags out 
of soldiers’ shirts, and every available material. They remained at 
their post until driven out by the smoke. Even the powder-chamber 
of the magazine was full of smoke before the doors were closed. To 
continue the bombardment until the magazine could be reopened, a 
number of barrels of powder were taken out,—I think nearly a hundred. 
These proved to be an elephant on our hands. The fire-proof floors 
began to fall in, and showers of sparks were scattered about and drifted 
into every corner of the casemates. There was no safe corner which 
could be used as a temporary magazine, and the powder-barrels had to 
be covered up with wet blankets. There were also lots of loaded 
shells which had to be covered, and there were not blankets enough to 
go round. When the last blankets had been utilized there were still 
some thirty barrels of powder to cover, and they had to be thrown out 
at the embrasure. 

That the rebels were watching Sumter closely is evidenced by the 
fact that they discovered the discharge of powder-barrels from the em- 
brasure almost immediately. That they knew what they were may 
well be doubted. Nevertheless they turned their guns on them 
all the same, and very soon produced an explosion. Although several 
men were near the embrasure at the time, no one was injured ; in fact, 
they knew of the explosion only from the fact that the gun at that 
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embrasure was blown from battery. The explosion did no damage 
whatever. 

At this time the smoke inside the fort was as thick as wool ; it was 
like the darkness of Egypt; it could be felt. No man could breathe 
standing up. The fire of the fort had been reduced to one shot in five 
minutes. It might be many hours before the magazine could be re- 
opened, and it was necessary to husband our ammunition. Meantime 
the rebel batteries doubled their fire. Shot and shell were screaming 
and crashing around. Occasionally a salvo of explosions told us that 
the fire had reached some of our grenades. The magazine was now 
enveloped in flames, and the fire, having found abundance of dry 
material around the magazine corner, shot upwards to the sky great 
tongues of flame, which helped to clear the smoke away a little, and 
gave us achance to breathe. But the danger was imminent. That 
the magazine would blow up was more than likely. From the major’s 
actions I think he had no doubt on the subject. I think he wanted to 
die in the midst of his men. He called them around him, informally, 
to be sure, and without any reference to the anticipated explosion ; but 
there was a solemn dignity in his voice and bearing which could not 
be misunderstood. There he stood, in the midst of a little group of 
dirty-faced men, wrapped in his military cloak, and waiting. It was 
a grand tableau. The rebel batteries were pouring in their shot faster 
than ever, and the major remarked, “ Beauregard is behaving like a 
brute.” No one replied. The men knew his feelings about the war, 
and admired his fortitude all the more. 

We still kept firing at five-minute intervals. It became the duty 
of my battery to fire the next gun, and I withdrew from the major’s 
group to see that it was done. The gun was a 32-pounder. It was 
already out of battery, and as No. 1 approached the muzzle to sponge 
out he discovered a face looking in at the embrasure. No. 1 wasa 
soldier named Thompson. The smoke was still very thick, and from 
my position I saw nothing; but I could hear a somewhat excited con- 
versation going on, the only words of which that I caught were, “ For 
God’s sake, don’t make me stay here and be killed by my own shot 
and shell.” I then drew closer to the embrasure, and saw Thompson 
dragging a man in by the hand. The man was in citizen’s clothing, 
was very much excited, and some of us thought drunk. He asked for 
Major Anderson, and one of the men went to find him. The major 
soon appeared, stately and solemn as I had left him a few minutes 
before, with his cloak still wrapped around him. He said, addressing 
the stranger, “To what am I indebted for this visit?” The stranger 
replied, “I am Colonel Wigfall, of General Beauregard’s staff. For 
God’s sake, let this thing stop; there has been enough bloodshed 
already.” To this the major replied, “There has been none on my 
side; and besides, your batteries are still firing on me.” Wigfall then 
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turned towards Thompson, who, I now observed, had a white hand- 
kerchief tied to something (I think a sword, but will not be certain), 
and said, “ Wave that,” pointing towards the embrasure ; then, turning 
to the major again, he said, “I'll stop them.” Meantime Thompson 
handed the white flag to Wigfall, and said, “ Wave it yourself.” The 
absurdity of any such proceeding then seemed to dawn on him: the 
handkerchief could not be seen twenty feet away. He turned to the 
major, and, holding out the handkerchief, said, “ Will you have some- 
body show this above?” pointing upwards, and evidently meaning the 
parapet. The major answered, “ Yes, to oblige you; but let him take 
something that can be seen.” The surgeon, who, I think, was present 
during the latter part of the conversation, provided a hospital sheet to 
exhibit. One of the men carried it to the parapet, and the major and 
Colonel Wigfall, and officers of the garrison, retired into a casemate 
which had been fitted up as a hospital. 

The white sheet was shown, I suppose, as the firing ceased in a 
very few minutes, and sentinels were posted immediately. The men 
very generally jumped out of the embrasures, and were impressed, per- 
haps for the first time in their lives, with the magnitude of the bless- 
ing of fresh air. They sat around on the rocks, like coal miners who 
had just come up the shaft from a very deep mine. Very little was 
said. Occasionally one would ask, “ Who is Wigfall, anyhow?” or 
“ How in did he get here?” But as a rule they were not inclined 
to conversation. 

Presently a small boat put out from Sullivan’s Island, and pulled 
for Sumter. It had no white flag, consequently when it got within 
musket-range it was warned off. It then displayed a white flag, and 
was permitted to land. We could no longer indulge in the formality 
of sending a boat to meet it. We had no boats. Those we had left 
outside were riddled with shot, and those we had taken in were burned 
up. The small boat contained three very indignant Confederates. 
One of them was Stephen D. Lee, formerly a lieutenant in the Fourth 
United States Artillery. Of the other two, one was named Ferguson, 
also an ex-officer of the United States army. The third was unknown 
to me, and I did not learn his name. 

On landing, Lee was the spokesman. I do not remember who 
received him; it was the officer of the.day, whoever he was, and I 
think it was Dr. Crawford. Lee said, “ What does this mean ?” 
referring to the action of the sentinel I suppose. “ Has not the fort 
surrendered?” The officer of the day made some reply ; then Lee said, 
“What does the white flag mean then?” I did not catch the reply, 
only I heard the name of Wigfall mentioned. Meantime Major An- 
derson approached, and the rebel officers addressed themselves to him. 
There was quite an animated, not to say angry conversation between 
them, the words of which I would not pretend to record. The pur- 
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port of it, as I understood it from the fragments which reached my 
ears, was that the new arrivals repudiated the action of Wigfall. 
Then I remember the major’s words, because it required an effort to 
keep from cheering. They were, “Well, gentlemen, you can go back 
to your batteries; I didn’t send for you.” They didn’t however go 
back right away, but all went into the hospital casemate. What 
transpired there of course I do not know. This was between two and 
three in the afternoon. 

In the course of half an hour our rebel visitors took their de- 
parture, but the firing was not resumed. The men were instructed 
to remain by their guns, and be ready to resume the action at any 
moment. The situation was then discussed by the soldiers from their 
stand-point of utter ignorance of the nature of the negotiations which 
they believed were going on. That the rebels had got something 
unpleasant to chew on, and that the garrison was not going to be 
surrendered as prisoners of war, were accepted as facts fairly deducible 
from the circumstances, and gave great satisfaction. As sunset ap- 
proached the men became more and more convinced that the fighting 
was over. That they could ever conquer in such an uneven contest 
was hopeless from the first. That they should be surrendered as pris- 
oners of war within sight of the national fleet was held to be very un- 
likely. That they would get away somehow, was the main solution of 
the problem. Either the fleet would send boats for them after dark, 
or their own boats would be patched so as to float, and they would 
drop down with the tide. That they would not only be permitted to 
leave, but furnished with transportation, was never dreamed of. 

But the men were not all optimists. There were some who took a 
gloomy view of the situation. The various little groups of threes and 
fours which had gathered outside the fort, where fresh air was to be 
had, to discuss the situation were a study for a painter. The men were 
hollow-cheeked, cadaverous, grimy. Some cursed their luck, and some 
the fleet, and some the enemy ; but nowhere did I hear the word “ sur- 
render.” Haggard, hungry, and hopeless, with heartless enemies with- 
out, and gaunt starvation, fire, and smoke within, so far as they knew 
abandoned by their government and forgotten by their country, yet 
no disloyal word ; and they were only enlisted men. Can history fur- 
nish an example of greater devotion ? 

At dusk another small boat bearing a flag of truce approached from 
Sullivan’s Island, and the men felt that a decision upon the pending 
proposition had been reached. They soon learned that the fighting was 
indeed over, and that the garrison would be transported to the fleet 
next day. No surprise was expressed by the men. That they would 
make their way to the fleet by force or stealth was the solution they had 
already reached. That they were to go there peaceably was only a 
slight variation. They were content. 
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Still another night in Sumter, only less miserable than the last. 
The barracks were still burning. Blankets were still in use as cover- 
ings for loaded shells, and the men had to shiver through the night on 
the bare stones of the batteries. But morning came at last, and brought 
with it the bustle and preparation for departure. The men were light- 
hearted ; they would leave Sumter without a single regret. So far as 
comfort was concerned, Sumter had nothing left. It was a ruin, and 
the men were jolly over the prospect of leaving it. Their recent un- 
pleasant, not to say dangerous, situation already seemed a long way off. 
They had got a small glass of brandy each from the surgeon, and it had 
loosened their tongues. They were particularly hard on one young 
soldier who had a presentiment that he would never leave Sumter. 
He was a brave young man, and did his duty nobly. He was the sen- 
tinel that held the fort at Moultrie while it was burning, but he had, 
or at least said he had, this gloomy presentiment, although he was 
cheerful enough all the time, and the men remembered it. So they 
bantered him about it now that the battle was over, saying, “ Well, 
Galway, you weren’t killed after all.” To this he would reply, “TI 
ain’t out of Sumter yet.” He stuck to his presentiment. And he was 
right. He never left Sumter; his body lies buried there to-day. 

The old flag, tattered and torn, which had floated over us during 
the bombardment, had been shot down, nailed to a new mast and re- 
raised, and which still floated over us, was to be saluted with a hun- 
dred guns before it was lowered into the arms of its defenders. It was 
now prepared for the ceremony. The nails were drawn, and halliards 
were rigged to the improvised flag-staff. In the salute every service- 
' able gun that could be manned was to be used. Twelve guns were 
prepared for the purpose, eight in the lower, and four in the upper tier. 
The upper-tier guns were those on the sea-face of the fort. The salute 
began below. Eight shots were fired from the lower tier, then four 
from the upper, and so on. It was deliberate and with full charges. 
An officer and two or three men stood ready to receive the flag in their 
arms as it descended when the last shot was fired. 

The handling of powder, especially on the upper tier, was rather a 
risky business. The fort was still on fire, and every discharge would 
be likely to liberate a shower of sparks, as the tottering walls trembled 
responsive to the vibration. We had no budge-barrels, and no really 
safe place to put the cartridges. As the safest convenient place they 
were placed under a lean-to bomb-proof, constructed of heavy iron em- 
brasure-plates, which the men called a “ dodging-hole.” 

The salute proceeded without accident until the forty-eighth round, 
which was fired from the last of the upper-tier guns. As it was fired, 
the second gun on the upper tier was discharged prematurely. Either 
the gun had been carelessly sponged, or sparks had blown into it as the 
cartridge was inserted. I was standing on the parapet near the third 
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gun at the time, and turned to see what had happened. I did not see 
right away. A second explosion took place which fairly raised me off 
my feet, and I fell, dazed, but not stunned, on the parapet. I jumped 
off the parapet, partly for safety and partly to see what damage had 
been done. The smoke was very thick, and as it cleared away a sad 
sight presented itself. No. 1 cannoneer, at the gun which exploded 
prematurely, was killed. He had never known what killed him. Half 
his head was blown away. No. 2 was fatally injured,—he was the 
young man who had the presentiment. No. 2 at the adjoining gun was 
also seriously hurt. He was burned black in the face, and lay covered 
with the heavy iron plates of which our temporary magazine had been 
constructed. He still breathed, but there were slight hopes of his re- 
covery. Five or six more were wounded more or less severely. The 
accident terminated the salute at the fiftieth round, two guns having 
been fired after the explosion from the lower-tier batteries. 

The wounded were carried down to the parade and laid on the 
ground, and the surgeon attended to their injuries. In about half 
an hour Galway died. The body of the man who had been instantly 
killed was also brought down and laid alongside of Galway. Near 
where they lay was a large pit dug by the explosion of a mortar- 
shell. It was soon prepared for the reception of the bodies,—a 
fitting resting-place for two gallant soldiers. 

The preparations for the funeral were few and simple. Our 
enemies had learned of the accident and its fatal consequences, and in 
the true spirit of chivalry, sent a chaplain to officiate at the funeral. 
Two companies of South Carolina troops without arms also attended, 
having come over in a steamboat for the purpose. After the cere- 
mony they withdrew, and left the Sumter garrison alone. 

Meantime, the steamer “ Planter” had arrived, and the wounded 
were carried on board. The severely wounded man, who had lain 
alongside his dead comrades, and, as he afterwards told me, had heard 
and understood the funeral services, although unable to speak, was 
considered to be too severely injured to be moved. No one believed 
that he could recover. No one believed that he was conscious of any- 
thing that was going on. But he was; and he said, after he recovered, 
that when he heard the determination to leave him behind, it nearly 
broke his heart. The surgeon-general of South Carolina promised to 
care for him, and if he should recover and wish to go North, to see 
that he was provided with a pass for that purpose. He did recover, 
and rejoined his company at Fort Hamilton, New York harbor, some 
time in May, on a pass signed by General Beauregard. His term of 
enlistment‘expired soon afterwards, and, although he desired to re-enlist, 
his injuries, and the partial loss of sight in one eye, were sufficient to 
cause his rejection. His name was George Fielding. He was an 
illiterate Irishman, but his heart was loyal, and as true as steel. He 
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afterwards enlisted in a Michigan regiment and was killed, I think, in 
one of the battles on the Peninsula. 

The time for our departure had come, assembly sounded in Sumter 
for the last time. The column was formed, the flag of Moultrie and 
Sumter, wrapped around the topmast which had been shot down, was 
carried on the shoulders of six sergeants in advance, and the garrison 
marched out to the inspiring strains of “Yankee Doodle.” The 
“Planter” carried us to the steamer “ Isabel,” which next morning 
carried us to the fleet. 

JAMES CHESTER, 
Captain Third Artillery. 
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TEDDIE TUBBS IN A DILEMMA. 


“THE compliments of the commanding officer and he’d like to see 
the Jootenant at the office.” 

Such was the message delivered by the colonel’s orderly, that caused 
me to put down my pipe and book and follow the messenger across 
the parade. 

(For reasons that may hereafter become apparent I shall ask the 
reader to consider my station at this time Fort Broncho, Gnomemans 
Territory.) ia 

Arriving at the office, I learned from the colonel that a courier from 
the next fort had just brought him the intelligence that a party of 
horse-thieves had made a successful raid on Jack Melton’s ranch, in 
the southern part of the Territory, and had run off thirty head of valu- 
able horses. He directed me to take Long John (the post-guide) and 
fifteen men of my company, and endeavor to reach the upper ford of 
Scorpion River before they should reach there, as this was the point 
where they would undoubtedly attempt to cross. If upon reaching 
the ford I discovered no sign of them, I was to remain there in am- 
bush for three days, and then, should they not have appeared, I was to 
return to the fort. No questions were asked nor were orders given be- 
yond this. I knew I was expected to bring back the horses if possible, 
and horse-thieves in the Territories know what fate awaits them if over- 
taken. One hour later I had left the fort in company with Long John 
and my men. 

On the evening of the third day we reached the ford designated, 
and an examination of the surroundings convinced me we were in ad- 
vance of the thieves. A neighboring cafion afforded an admirable spot 
for a concealed camp, from which place approach to the ford in three 
directions could be seen. 

I had it all nicely planned. If the thieves were seen in the dis- 
tance approaching the ford, Long John was to take a fishing-pole he 
had improvised and take up his position on the bank of the stream, 
and be apparently indulging in the pastime of the late lamented Isaac. 
His overcoat was to be on the bank beside him, and when the horses 
were about to enter the river, should they do so from the south, he was 
to spring up and shake his coat at them. This would undoubtedly 
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stampede them, and the chances were they would head for the cafion, 
where my party, some mounted and some dismounted, would be in 3 
readiness to receive them and their villainous drivers. From the ford ; if 
to the mouth of the cafion was scarcely one hundred yards, so Long 
John would be under protection of our guns. 

But alas! that fickle goddess, Fortune, forgot the very existence of 
Tubbs. We remained our three days without seeing the slightest trace 
of them, and then returned to Fort Broncho. Owing to the sickness 
of three of my men, caused by eating a species of fungi which they 
mistook for mushrooms, I laid over one day on the return trip. This 
made it necessary for me to make a forced march the last day to reach 
the fort at the time our rations would “expire.” The sick men duly 
recovered, and we broke camp about daylight and marched until noon. 
Then we unsaddled and let the animals graze until four o’clock, when 
we again “saddled up” and proceeded on our way. Long John and 
I decided we could not reach the fort before one o’clock in the morning, 
if we did then. As the day faded into gloaming and gloaming into 
night, I was reminded of Miller’s line,— 





















‘¢ A darkness that would have been black to the blind.’’ 






It was so intensely dark one seemed to feel it. We were marching 
single-file, and I gave my horse her head and trusted to her leading us 
right. Poor Carrina! she had borne me faithfully over 










‘¢ Leagues on leagues on leagues of desolation,’ 






and had won me many shekels, but she fell a victim to the hidden 
undercurrent of a treacherous stream, and was swept from my sight 
forever. 

It was between two and three o’clock in the morning when we 
reached the fort. I gave my horse to one of my men and told the ser- 
geant to take the detachment to the stables. Long John had dis- 
mounted with me, and as the sound of the horses’ feet died away in the 
distance, he said,— 

“T can’t see nothing, lieutenant, but the trader’s store must be right 
here; and as I could eat a bear, I am going to rout ’em up.” 

“ Rout away,” said I; “I am hungry myself.” 

After several false tacks he at last found the store, and we entered. 
I made a very fair nocturnal lunch of crackers, cheese, canned peaches, 
sardines, and beer,—shade of Epicurus!—and then started for my quar- 
ters. If I had not been perfectly familiar with the route I should not 
have reached them that night, for the night seemed doubly black after 
leaving the light. My quarters were the fifth set from the end, and 
by drawing my hand along the railing of the low fence, which extended 
the whole line, I could count each gateway as I came to it. The fifth 
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was reached in due time, and I entered it, but, alas! only to find my 
door locked. Being thoroughly acquainted with the soundness of my 
“striker’s” slumbers, I knew that to knock were worse than useless, 
besides, his room was in the back part of the house. The windows of 
my front room were very low, in fact, not more than one foot from the 
ground, and I knew they did not fasten, so I opened one of these and 
easily gained my drawing-room, so called because I occasionally drew 
two pairs and flushes there. There were fourteen pockets in the gar- 
ments I had on, but after a very careful search of each of these, I 
realized that I had not a blessed match about me. I then recollected 
that matches were always lying on the table, so I groped around until, 
this was found, but in vain. What does it matter any way? I reflected; 
daylight is almost here, and I wish to report my return at reveille. I 
will simply pull off my boots and blouse and throw myself on the bed. 
By more groping I found the door to my bedroom, which was open, 
and I was soon in a horizontal position, musing on my unsuccessful trip, 
and wondering if an owl could see on such a night. I think I lay there 
fully twenty minutes, when, in attempting to turn on my side, my 
elbow came in contact with something that gave me a very disagreeable 
shock ; it felt like something human and something decidedly animate. 
Was this the result of the peaches, beer, etc.? I determined to find 
out. I carefully slipped my hand along the pillow, and there was no 
longer a doubt, it encountered a head. The sensation was not a pleas- 
ant one. Eckerson’s ghastly poem of his sleep with “Captain Wil- 
liams, dead,” occurred to me, and I wondered if some of the fellows 
had put a corpse in my bed to try my nerve. But this was unlikely, 
for they did not know of my return, neither could they tell I would 
come matchless, so this fancy was abandoned. At length I concluded 
it must be my “ striker,” my villainous Flynn, who was occupying the 
quarters he was left in charge of. This seemed the most plausible 
solution of the problem, and I soon felt as satisfied that I was beside 
Flynn as if the rays of twenty gas-jets were playing on his red hair 
and beard. All uneasiness had now vanished. I knew it was Flynn, 
and I knew I must invent some terrible punishment for him. But 
what would be bad enough? Lawfully I could only confine him in 
the guard-house and prefer charges against him, but I could not bring 
myself to look upon this as the slightest equivalent for his cool impu- 
dence. 

“ Happy thought!” I would awaken him by jerking his County 
Donegal beard out of his Hibernian chin. The sentence was no sooner 
passed than I proceeded to carry it into execution. I slipped my hand 
out again until it reached the head; then I moved it carefully around 
to locate the beard before I tangled my hand in his hair (see Miles 
O'Reilly). Imagine my surprise when a perfectly smooth chin was 
what my vengeful-seeking hand encountered. Again came the dis- 
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agreeable chilly sensation ; again came thoughts of the nocturnal lunch. 
But it must be Flynn. The beggar had probably shaved up to be 
floor-manager at some company’s ball, or secretary of one of those 
short-lived temperance clans which are organized about five days after 
the paymaster’s departure, and disorganized with his next advent. It 
was evident the sentence could not be carried into effect, and he could 
not be tried twice for the same offense. What should Ido? I would 
simply slap his face and wake him up, then run his head into one of 
my cavalry boots, and belabor him with my sabre. 

Not a mean programme to be enacted in total darkness; but Tubbs 
.was mad. I was afraid to move again, lest I should arouse him before 
I got my slap in; so I concluded to make the best of the present situa- 
tion, and do my “ level best” from where I was. 

How is one to describe several things separately that happen simul- 
taneously? It may be done; I do not deny it. I only wish to confess 
my inability to perform the feat. 

I got my slap in nobly, but had hardly done so when three of the 
most piercing, heart-rending, soul-annihilating “H—H—E’s,” way 
above “C,” emanated from the mouth of the thing beside me, and, 
while they were being vented, I shot off the bed like a shell from a 
mortar, caromed on a camp-chair, and landed en echelon in something 
which seemed like a portable wire cage in the centre of the floor. The 
slap, the shrieks, and the discharge happened almost simultaneously ; 
then silence ensued. 

Consciousness and a realizing sense of the situation slowly returned. 
What was it? Had J not felt the head, I should have known it was a 
cat, for their vocal staying-powers are well known; but no woman, 
unless it be Patti, could ever hold that note so long and well. But 
Granville Sabretasche de Tubbs was not going to be bluffed off so 
easily. I disengaged myself from the labyrinth of wire into which I 
had pitched, and, in the steadiest voice I could command, I said, 
“Who are you, any way ?” 

“Who are you?” This in a high falsetto from the imaginary 

Flynn. , 
One doubt, at least, was removed. A man may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, reply to one question by asking another, but never at such 
atime as this. It wasa woman! Of this I was sure. But who was 
she, and how came she in my quarters? 

“These are my quarters,” I at length ventured in reply to the 
inquiry. 

“Then you are—Mr.—Tubbs.” (This in a half-sobbing, hys- 
terical tone.) 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am Mr. Tubbs; and now that you have as- 
certained this fact, and have learned that these are my quarters, per- 
haps you will be so good as to tell me who you are.” 
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“T am Miss (sob) Screamer.” 

Miss Screamer! Great Scott! The sister of the wife of Crumbs, 
of the Infantry! Crumbs, my jfidus Achates and next-door 
neighbor! Miss Screamer, the young lady whose advent we had all— 
especially we subalterns—anxiously and impatiently looked forward 
to! Miss Screamer, who had been expected any time during the past 
six months, but who, after the ambulance had been sent innumerable 
times to meet her, and countless hops and rides had been arranged, 
sent word that her aunt was taken dangerously ill, and she could not 
come at all! Yegods! Ye gods! All this flashed through my mind 
in an instant. 

Perhaps I should have preferred charges against myself for breach 
of etiquette in omitting to say “I am glad to see you” when I learned 
who she was, and have tried myself before a self-constituted court. 
But, no; had I seen her, I should not have mistaken her for Flynn. 
Of course, having jabbed her with my elbow and slapped her face, I 
was debarred from uttering the conventional “I am happy to meet 
you;” ’twould have borne falsehood on the face of it. While thus 
cogitating, a stifled, sobbing “ Please go away” came from the adjacent 
couch. 

Certainly I would go. I was groping for the door then, and had 
just succeeded in finding it by almost splitting my head against it, 
when— 

“Oh, do go! I knowI shall hate you!” came from the now dis- 
tant bed. 

I did not consider it a fitting time to express any doubts upon the 
subject, or to enlarge upon my fascinating qualifications. I was bent 
on finding my bearings, blouse, and boots (the attention of Mr. Swin- 
burne respectfully invited), regardless of any hereafter. My blouse 
was speedily donned, and I was in the act of drawing on my boots 
when it occurred to me how necessary it was for me to caution Miss 
Screamer, alias the corpse, alias Flynn, in regard to mentioning this 
contretemps. I saw at once, if it leaked out, no end of chaff would be 
indulged in by the inhabitants of the garrison ; so, being ready to go, 
I approached the door and said,— 

“Miss Screamer.” 

“Oh, you nasty, hateful, mean thing! I knew I should hate you! 
Go! go! gol” 

This was even more hysterical than some of the former ejacula- 
tions. 

“But, Miss Screamer,” I replied, “I am going instantly. I want 
you to promise me——” 

“T will promise you nothing. I think it ungentlemanly-—— 

“Promise me,” I continued, “that you will not mention this acci- 
dental intrusion to a living soul, and I am off.” 


? 
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“Tf you do not go, I shall scream,” was her only reply. 
“Please, pray, for heaven’s sake do not scream,” I answered, re- 
membering too painfully the blood-curdling “ E’s,” which seemed still 
to be ringing in my ears. “I have a particular reason for asking you 
to keep the whole thing secret. Will you not?” 

“Yes; now go.” 

“Remember, not even to your sister,” I said, fearing she might 
make a confidante of her. 

“Yes, yes, yes! I feel I am going to scream. I know 

But I had reached the window and opened it before her sentence 
was concluded, and I closed it from the outside as rapidly as possible, 
lest her threatful belief be carried into effect or fulfilled. 

Under cover of the darkness I stole quietly out of the gate, feeling 
far more like a thief than the rascals I had been in pursuit of. 

Where should I go? I must avoid all possibility of the fellows 
ever learning of this adventure. I would go down to Long John’s 
cabin and tell him I had lost my way in the darkness and I would 
remain with him. Having resolved on this, I proceeded to steer for 
the cabin. I had no sentries to pass in this course, and I reached it 
with less trouble than I anticipated. I found Long John playing soli- 
taire with a pack of Indian raw-hide cards and betting with himself 
that he could “ make it” three times out of five. My explanation was 
very plausible, and I felt greatly relieved as I threw myself on his 
blankets. 

Somnus had failed to visit me when the first call for “I can’t 
get ’em up” rang out clear and distinct from the parade-ground. 
Crumbs and the adjutant were both meadow-larks of the most ap- 
proved pattern, and I knew they would be at the store in a few 
minutes for their malaria preventive, so I rolled out of Long John’s 
blankets and proceeded in the direction of the trader’s. I had not 
miscalculated ; they were already there. 

“Hullo, Tubbs! when did you get in?” came from the mouth of 
each at the same time. 

“ About a few hours ago,” I replied ; “ but it was so blamed dark 
I-just turned in with Long John. Now, Mr. Adjutant, I wish to 
report my return from an unsuccessful trip prior to going to my quar- 
ters to make myself a trifle more respectable.” 

“Say, Tubbs,” said Crumbs, backing away from the dispensary, 
where his prescription had been filled, “I want to see you a minute.” 

So it was coming. The mystery of the Flynn tragedy was about 
to be unraveled. Together we sauntered to the back part of the store 
and sat down at a table. 

“Say, Tubbs,” began Crumbs, “ you know Miss Screamer.” 

“No,” I answered. “If you mean your wife’s sister, I know to 
whom you refer.” 


”? 
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“Yes; that’s who I mean,” he replied. ‘Well, you know, she 
had been expected here for a long time before you left, and then she 
sent word she could not come at all.” 

Yes,” I answered ; “I remember all that very well.” 

“Well,” he continued, “ when I found she was not coming I thought 
it a good time, being quartermaster, to fix up my quarters. I have 
torn the back part out of my house and am building an addition, 
Right in the midst of all this comes a telegram from Piute Station 
saying Miss Screamer was there. I was as much surprised as if I had 
caught four aces in a five-card draw. I went right over for her, and, 
as we were not prepared for her and you were out, you know, I just 
put her in—your—quarters. You don’t mind, do you ?” 

“My dear fellow,” I answered, “certainly I do not mind. I am 
sure Miss Screamer is perfectly welcome to my quarters if she can 
make herself comfortable there. I am glad I met you, for I might 
have walked in on her.” 

“T thought you wouldn’t mind,” resumed Crumbs, “and right 
after guard-mounting we will be fixed for her, and you will find your 
quarters ready for you.” 

So in a few hours I knew I should be in my quarters with the 
knowledge that Miss Screamer—she whom months previously I had 
made up mind to like and for whom in prospective I had planned 
rides, fishing excursions, etc.—hated me. (Ah, Tubbs! thy lines have 
not fallen in the pleasantest places since leaving civilization to enter the 
crack troop in the crack corps.) As I came off parade that evening I 
was accosted by Crumbs,— 

“Say, old man, come and dine with us at seven and meet Miss 
Screamer.” 

“Thanks,” I replied ; “I have just promised to take pot-luck with 
Rolls.” 

This was a lie, and a black one, too; but I felt it impossible to 
meet the lady at dinner whose face I had slapped earlier in the day, 
and, besides, I knew it would be embarrassing for her, so I deemed 
the lie justifiable. I knew I would have to meet her eventually, but I 
thought the longer it could be postponed without exciting comment the 
better. 

About a week after this I had occasion to see the colonel. As he 
was not in his office I went to his quarters, and, as was the custom, 
knocked and let myself in. I stepped into the parlor, expecting to 
find him on the sofa with his pipe, but suddenly paused upon discover- 
ing a lady—a total stranger—was the only occupant of the room. 
She was looking at an album of foreign scenes, from which she glanced 
up as I entered. 

“TI beg your pardon,” I stammered; “I expected to find the 


colonel here.” 
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“ He will be here presently,” she replied. “ Is not this Mr. Tubbs? 
I am Miss Screamer.” 

In the perfectly self-possessed beautiful young woman who had just 
presented herself in such a well-bred manner I failed to recognize the 
voice of the supposed Flynn, who, on a previous occasion, had used 
the identical words,—“ I am Miss Screamer.” From this day we were 
friends, and remained so to the end. No allusion was ever made to 
my untimely arrival at my quarters; but it will always be a mystery 
to me how the inmates of that garrison, especially the guard, failed to 
be electrified by those piercing “ H—E—E’s!” 


Epwarp Livinaston KEyYEs. 


Vou. X.—No. 6. 
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SHIPS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from page 581.) 


THE “ DEMmoLoGcos” FULTON THE First, THE Frrst STEAM VESSEL 
or War.—At the close of 1813, Robert Fulton exhibited to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the drawing of a proposed war steamer or 
floating battery, named by him the “ Demologos.” 

A copy of this original sketch is engraved in Stuart’s “ Naval and 
Mail Steamers of the United States,” and possesses more than ordinary 
interest, from its being the only record of the first war steamer in the 
world, designed and drawn by the immortal Fulton, and represented 
by him as capable of carrying a strong battery, with furnaces for red- 
hot shot, and being propelled by steam at the rate of five miles an 
hour. 

He contemplated that, in addition to the proposed armament on 
deck, she should be furnished with submarine guns, two suspended 
from each bow, so as to discharge a 100-pound ball into an enemy 
below her water-line, and that her machinery should have an additional 
engine, by which an immense column of water could be thrown upon 
the decks or through the ports of an opponent. Her estimated cost was 
three hundred and twenty thousand dollars, or about that of a first-class 
sailing frigate of the time. 

The project of Fulton was favorably received, and March, 1814, 
a law was passed by Congress authorizing the President to cause to be 
equipped one or more floating batteries for the defense of the waters of 
the United States. The building of this vessel was committed by the 
Coast and Harbor Defense Association to a sub-committee of five gen- 
tlemen, who were recognized by the government as their agents. 

Robert Fulton, whose soul animated the enterprise, was appointed 
the engineer, and on the 20th of June, 1814, the keels of this novel 
steamer were laid at the ship-yard of Adam and Noah Brown, in the 
city of New York. The close blockade of our coast by the enemy 
enhanced the price of timber, rendered difficult the importation of cop- 
per and iron, and the supply of coal from Richmond and Liverpool, _ 
and also of lead; but all these obstacles were surmounted, and all that 
the blockading squadron achieved was an increase in the expense of her 
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construction. Also with respect to tradesmen and laborers there was 
great difficulty ; shipwrights had repaired to the lakes in such num- 
bers for repelling the enemy, and a large number had enlisted as soldiers, 
so that comparatively few were left on the seaboard; yet a sufficient 
number of laborers were obtained by an increase of wages. Thus 
aided by the diligence and skill of the commissioners, the vessel was 
launched on the 29th of October, 1814, a little more than four months 
after her keels were laid, amid the plaudits of assembled thousands. 

The river and bay were filled with steamers and vessels of war, in 
compliment to the oceasion. In the midst of these was the enormous 
floating mass of the “ Demologos,” whose bulk and unwieldy form 
seemed to render her as unfit for motion as the land batteries that were 
saluting her. 

Captain David Porter, U.S.N., writing to the Secretary of the 
Navy, under date New York, October 18, 1814, says, “I have the 
pleasure to inform you that ‘ Fulton the First’ was this morning safely 
launched. No one has yet ventured. to suggest any improvement that 
could be made in the vessel, and, to use the words of the projector, ‘ I 
would not alter her if it was in my power to do so.’ 

“She promises fair to meet our most sanguine expectations, and I 
do not despair in being able to navigate in her from one extreme of 
the coast to the other. Her buoyancy astonishes every one. She now 
draws only eight feet three inches of water, and her draught will be only 
ten feet with all her guns, machinery, stores, and crew on board. The 
ease with which she can now be towed with a single steamboat renders it 
certain that her velocity will be sufficiently great to answer every pur- 
pose ; and the manner it is intended to secure her machinery from the 
gunner’s shots leaves no apprehension for its safety. I shall use every 
exertion to prepare her for immediate service. Her guns will soon be 
mounted, and I am assured by Mr. Fulton that her machinery will be 
in operation in about six weeks.” 

On the 21st of November the “ Fulton” was moved from the wharf 
of Messrs. Brown, on the East River, to the works of Robert Fulton,. 
on the North River, to receive her machinery. The steamboat “ Car 
of Neptune” made fast to her port, and the steamboat “ Fulton” to her 
starboard, side, and so towed her to her destination at the rate of three 
and one-half to four miles per hour. 

The dimensions of “ Fulton the First” were: length, one hundred 
and fifty-six feet; breadth, fifty-six feet; depth, twenty feet; water- 
wheel, sixteen feet diameter; length of bucket, fourteen feet; dip, 
four feet; engine, forty-eight-inch cylinder, five feet stroke; boiler, 
length twenty-two feet, breadth twelve feet, and depth eight feet; 
tonnage, two thousand four hundred and seventy-five. 

It may be well to compare these dimensions with the following 
description, published in Scotland at the time, which the author 
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prefaces by stating “he had taken great care to procure full and accu- 
rate information” : 

“Her length on deck is three hundred feet; breadth, two hundred 
feet; thickness of the sides, thirteen feet of alternate oak plank and 
cork-wood ; carries forty-four guns, four of which are 100-pounders; 
and further, to annoy an enemy attempting to board, can discharge one 
hundred gallons of boiling water in a minute, and by mechanism bran- 
dishes three hundred cutlasses with the utmost regularity over her gun- 
wales ; works also an equal number of heavy iron pikes of great length, 
darting them from her sides with prodigious force, and withdrawing 
them every quarter of a minute.” 

The stores of artillery in New York not furnishing the number 
and kind of cannon which she was designed to carry, guns were trans- 
ported from Philadelphia. A prize, taken from the enemy, put some 
fit and excellent pieces at the disposal of the Navy Department, and 
to avoid the danger of their capture they were carted over the miry 
roads of New Jersey. Twenty heavy cannon were thus conveyed by 
the strength of horses. 

The commissioners appointed to examine her by Congress thus 
describe her: 

“She is a structure resting upon two boats’ keels, separated from 
end to end by a canal fifteen feet wide and sixty-six long. One boat 
contains the cauldrons of copper to prepare her steam ; the vast cylin- 
der of iron, with its piston, levers, and wheels, occupies a part of its 
fellow ; the great water-wheel revolves in the space between them.* The 
main or gun-deck supports her armament, and is protected by a 
bulwark four feet ten inches thick, of solid timber; this is pierced 
by thirty port-holes, to enable as many 32-pounders to fire red-hot balls. 
Her upper or spar-deck, upon which several thousand men might parade, 
is encompassed by a bulwark which affords safe quarters. She is rigged 
with two stout masts, each of which supports a large lateen-yard and 
sails; she has two bowsprits and jibs, and four rudders, one at each 


- extremity of the boat, so that she can be steered with either end fore- 


most. Her machinery is calculated for the addition of an engine which 
will discharge an immense column of water, which it is intended to 
throw upon the decks and through the porte of an enemy. If, in addi- 
tion to all this, we suppose her to be furnished, according to Mr. Ful- 
ton’s intention, with 100-pound columbiads, two suspended from each 


‘bow, so as to discharge a ball of that size into an enemy’s ship ten or 


twelve feet below the water-line, it must be allowed that she has the 
appearance at least of being the most formidable engine of warfare that 
human ingenuity has contrived.” 

Owing to the exhaustion of the treasury, and the temporary de- 


% The “ Benton” and some other government steamers on the Mississippi River 
during the civil war, 1862-64, were similarly planned and arranged. 
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pression of the public credit, the commissioners were instructed to pay 
in treasury notes, and issue them solely at par. These even at times 
were so long withheld that those who had advanced materials and labor 
were importunate for payment, and the commissioners to a certain ex- 
tent pledged their private credit. Once the men actually discontinued 
work. From these causes her completion was retarded until winter 
rendered it impossible for her to act. Their exertions were still further 
retarded by the unexpected death of Mr. Fulton, who died on the 24th 
of February, 1815. The world was deprived of his invaluable labor 
before he had completed this his favorite undertaking. 

At length, all difficulties being surmounted and the machinery in 
place, it was put in motion, and she made her first trial trip on the Ist 
of June, 1815, nine months after her keels were laid. In this essay 
she proved herself capable of opposing the wind, of stemming the 
tide, of crossing currents, and of being steered among vessels riding at 
anchor, though the weather was boisterous and the water rough. Her 
performance demonstrated the success of the project, and that a floating 
battery composed of heavy artillery could be moved by steam. 

She left the wharf near the Brooklyn ferry, propelled by steam 
alone against a stiff south breeze, which was directly ahead, and a strong 
ebb tide, and steamed by the forts and saluted them with her 32- 
pounder, her speed equaling the most sanguine expectations. After 
navigating the bay and receiving a visit from the officers of a French 
ship of war, she came to at Paulus Hook ferry, about two in the after- 
noon, without having experienced any unpleasant occurrence. 

This trip, however, disclosed that various alterations were neces- 
sary,—some errors to be corrected, some defects to be supplied. She was, 
however, prepared for a second trial with all practicable speed, and on 
the 4th of July again made a trip to the ocean eastward of Sandy Hook 
and back again, a distance of fifty-three miles, in eight hours and twenty 
minutes without the aid of sails, the wind and tide being partly in her 
favor and partly against her, the balance being rather in her favor. 
Not one of the gentlemen who witnessed this experiment entertained a 
doubt of her fitness for her intended purpose. Additional expedients 
were sought for increasing her power, and devised and executed with 
all possible care for quickening and directing her movements. 

Suitable arrangements having been made, a third trial of her 
powers was attempted on the 11th of September, 1815, with twenty- 
six of her long and ponderous guns and a considerable quantity 
of ammunition and stores on board. Her draught of water thus 
equipped was less than eleven feet. She changed her course by re- 
versing the motion of her wheel, without the necessity of putting 
about, just as the ferry-boats of the present day. She saluted as 
she passed the forts, overcame the resistance of the wind and tide 
in her progress down the bay, and performed beautiful manceuvres 
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around the United States frigate “Java” (44), then at anchor near 
the lighthouse. She moved with remarkable celerity, and was per- 
fectly obedient to her double helm; the firing of her guns produced 
very little concussion, and her machinery was not affected by it in the 
slightest degree. Her progress during the firing was steady and unin- 
terrupted. On the most accurate calculation her average velocity was 
four and a half miles per hour, and she made headway at the rate of 
two miles an hour against the ebb of the East River, running three 
and a half knots, The day’s exercise was satisfactory, and it was uni- 
versally agreed by the respectable company on board that the United 
States possessed a new auxiliary against every maritime invader. The 
city of New York was considered as having the means of making itself 
invulnerable, and that every bay and harbor of the nation might be 
protected by the same tremendous power. Her performance no more 
than equaled Robert Fulton’s expectations, but it exceeded his promise 
to the government, which was that she should be propelled by steam 
at the rate of from three to four miles an hour. 

The ‘commissioners who superintended her construction, in con-’ 
cluding their report, congratulated the government and nation on the 
event of this noble project, and said, “ Honorable alike to its author and 
its patrons, it constitutes an era in warfare and the arts. The arrival 
of peace indeed has disappointed the expectations of conducting her to 
battle. That best and conclusive act of showing her superiority in 
combat has not been in the power of the commissioners to make. 

“Tf a continuance of tranquillity should be our lot, and this steam 
vessel of war be not required for the public defense, the nation may 
rejoice that the fact we have ascertained is of incalculably greater value 
than the expenditures, and that if the present structure should perish, 
we have the information, never to perish, how, in any future emer- 
gency, others may be built. The requisite variations will be detected 
by circumstances.” 

After these trial trips, the war having terminated, “ Fulton the 
First” was taken to the navy-yard at Brooklyn, and moored on the 
flats abreast of that station, where she remained and was used as a 
receiving-ship until the 4th of June, 1829, just fifteen years after her 
keels were laid, when she was accidentally blown up. 

Commodore Chauncey, in his report of this catastrophe, says that 
he had been on board of her all the morning, inspecting the ship and 
men, particularly the sick and invalids, which had increased consider- 
ably from other ships, and whom he had intended asking the depart- 
ment permission to discharge, as of little use to the service. He had 
left the ship only a few moments before the explosion took place. The 
report did not appear to him louder than a 32-pounder, although the 
destruction of the ship was complete and entire, owing to her very 
decayed state, for there was on board at the time no more than two and 
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a half barrels of damaged powder, kept in the magazine for the morn- 
ing and evening gun. By this explosion twenty-four men and a woman 
were killed, nineteen wounded, and five were reported missing, prob- 
ably killed. Among the killed was Lieutenant S. M. Breckenridge, a 
very fine and promising officer, and among the wounded Lieutenant 
C. F. Platt, Lieutenant A. M. Mull, and Sailing-Master Clough. Lieu- 
tenant Platt was dangerously wounded, and others severely ; four mid- 
shipmen were among the wounded. 

Captain E. C. Bowers, the only surviving officer of the “ Fulton,” 
who had entered the service as a midshipman a few months previous, 
wrote me December 13, 1881: “I say the destruction of the ‘ Fulton’ 
was by carelessness. I believe in Divine Providence, but not in acci- 
dent. I joined her in the early part of 1826'as an acting midshipman, 
Commander Budd then having command. Her magazine (if it could. 
be called one) was nearly under the ship’s coppers (cooking-galley), and 
separated only by a light bulkhead was the ‘bag-room,’ in which the 
sergeant of marines had a writing-desk, on which was a naked oil 
lamp. Soon after reporting, I had occasion to go down there; the 
bulkhead had a sliding door, which was open, and his lamp shone on 
the kegs of powder, one 6f which was without a head. I remarked to 
the sergeant, ‘ If your light was only five feet nearer,(all the space that 
separated it from the powder) there would be trouble.’ ‘ Yis,’ said 
he, turning his beery eyes on me, ‘there would be a sinsation.’ After 
that I never turned in at nights without thinking there might be a sen- 
sation before cock-crowing, and to this day I have not forgot the appear- 
ance of that powder with the light shining on it, and draw the inference 
that gross carelessness caused ‘the sinsation.’? Yet at the time there 
was a story that a gunner’s mate had been disrated and punished with 
the cats the morning before the blowing up of the ‘ Fulton.’ ” 

Commodore Chauncey reported he was of the opinion that “the 
explosion could not have taken place from accident, as the magazine 
was as well or better secured than the magazines of most of our ships ; 
yet it would be difficult to assign a motive to those in the magazine for 
so horrible an act as voluntarily to destroy themselves and those on 
board ; yet if the explosion was not the effect of design, I am at a loss 
to account for the catastrophe.” 

Lieutenant-Commander J. T. Newton, her commander, was at the 
time of the accident on shore. 

This distressing event concludes the history of the first steam vessel 
of war ever built. 

The next essay of our government in building a steam vessel of war 
was not until 1837, when “Fulton the Second” was launched at New 
York. Asmall steamer called the “Sea Gull” was, however, purchased 
in 1824, and used in the squadron under Commodore Porter for the 
suppression of piracy in the West Indies. 
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THE Sure “ MarGaRet,” or SALEM, 1800. SomE SALEM Vus- 
SELS, 1814-18.—The “ Margaret” had an interesting history. She 
cleared for Sumatra November 19, 1800, with twelve casks of Malaga 
wine, two hogsheads of bacon, and fifty thousand dollars in specie; 
stood out to sea November 25; arrived in Table Bay, Cape of Good 
Hope, February 4, 1801 ; reached Sumatra April 10, and without stop- 
ping to trade proceeded to Batavia. Here her captain, Samuel Derby, 
found the Dutch East India Company desirous of chartering a vessel 
to take their annual freights to and from Japan, and engaged his 
vessel and crew for the service. He left on June 20, and arrived 
at Nagasaki July 19, being met in the open roadstead with a com- 
mand to fire salutes and dress his vessel in bunting before enter- 
ing the port. On once ‘getting ashore, however, the captain and his 
supercargo were very hospitably entertained by the merchants of the 
place. They were feasted, the lady of the house was introduced and 
drank tea with them, and they were shown the temples and public 
places of the city. The “ Margaret” got away in November, and 
reached Batavia after a month’s passage. Her voyage was noteworthy 
because she was the second American vessel to enter a Japanese port, a 
Boston vessel, the “ Franklin,” commanded by a Salem captain, being 
the first. The whole trade of the country at this time was in the hands 
of the Dutch, who to retain it submitted to the most vexatious re- 
strictions and to many indignities. Fifty-three years later Commodore 
Perry’s expedition opened Japan to the world. 

The “ Active,” a sharp little brig belonging to Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1812 brought a cargo of tea and cassia from Canton in one hundred 
and eighteen days. Her rival, the “Osprey,” made the same voyage 
in one hundred and seventeen days. The ship “China” left Salem for 
Canton May 24, 1817, and arrived back, with a cargo of tea, silks, and 
nankeens, Maren 30, 1818, barely ten months out. The clipper ship 
“‘ George” was built in 1814 for a privateer by an association of Salem 
ship-carpenters. The war ending before she was launched, Joseph 
Peabody, a leading Salem merchant, added her to his India fleet. For 
twenty-three years this vessel made voyages between Salem and Cal- 
cutta with the regularity of a steamer. She left Salem for her first 
voyage May 23, 1815, and made the home port again June 13, 1816, 
one hundred and nine days from Calcutta. She left Salem on her last 
voyage August 5, 1836, and returned May 17, 1837, one hundred and 
eleven days from Calcutta, the eighteen voyages performed between the 
first and last dates varying little in duration from this standard. One 
item of her imports during this period was seven hundred and fifty- 
five thousand pounds of indigo. 

Tue “CLEoPATRA’s BarGE,” THE First AMERICAN YACHT TO 
Cross THE ATLANTIC.—In the year 1816, Captain George Crown- 
inshield, of Salem, Massachusetts, having decided to make a pleasure 
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trip to the Mediterranean, determined to build a vessel to suit himself,— 
one every way fitting to carry “Cesar and his fortunes” across the seas. 
He consulted eminent ship-builders, and finally adopted a model designed 
by R. Becket, of Salem, a noted ship-builder in those days, which it 

was confidently predicted would combine the qualities of a fast sea-boat 

with comfort, strength, safety, and elegance. No skill or expense were 

spared in the materials or construction of this vessel, and when it left 

the hands of the builder it was, for a voyage of pleasure, as complete a 

vessel in every respect as had ever been seen in this part of the world. 

The beaw ideal of the owner was realized. 

The “Cleopatra’s Barge” was about two hundred tons burden, and 
was rigged in a remarkably neat and beautiful style as an hermaphro- 
dite brig. She was elegantly painted, and the decorations on her stern 
and cutwater were conceived in exquisite taste and admirably executed. 
The accommodations beneath the deck were spacious, and fitted up in a 
manner truly magnificent. The principal apartment, or grand saloon, 
was especially worthy of admiration. Its dimensions were nineteen by 
twenty feet, and it was lined on all sides with the richest polished ma- 
hogany, inlaid with various kinds of ornamental wood. The settees and 
chairs were of ingeniovs workmanship, with backs modeled from the 
ancient lyre, and the seats were covered with crimson silk velvet, bor- 
dered with wide edgings of gold lace; a large and costly mirror, richly 
framed, at each end of the saloon, and a superb chandelier, manufac- 
tured for the occasion, suspended over the centre of the apartment, gave 
a richness of effect which had never been equaled in vessels of any de- 
scription in those days, when steam packets and steam yachts, like gor- 
geous palaces in size and decorations, were not even dreamed of. The 
steward’s apartment and the cooking apparatus were models in their 
way, and furnished with everything requisite to enable that important 
functionary to display his culinary skill and lay a table in a style of 
almost regal splendor. 

When this vessel was completed and lying at the wharf she excited 
unbounded curiosity. Her fame extended far and wide. Crowds of 
people, residents of Salem and of the neighboring towns, visited and 
admired this beautiful specimen of naval architecture and her sump- 
tuous accommodations. It is said that eighteen hundred ladies, at- 
tracted by curiosity, boarded this yacht in one day, and were charmed 
with the elegance displayed and the courtesy of the officers. 

It was in this gem of a vessel, profusely provided with everything 
which could be devised for comfort and luxury, that Captain George 
Crowninshield undertook a voyage to ports in the Mediterranean for 
pleasure, observation, and improvement. He engaged a relative, on 
whose skill and judgment he could rely, to act as sailing-master, in 
order to relieve himself of all trouble and responsibility. The other 
officers were men of tried worth and experience, and the crew, compar- 
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atively few in number, were all young and ambitious, active and intel- 
ligent, and were selected from the hundreds of seamen who thronged 
the wharf, anxious to be employed. Accompanied by a few friends for 
companions, Captain Crowninshield embarked and sailed from Salem 
on the 30th day of March, 1817. 

On the passage across the Atlantic he touched at the Azores, where 
the magnificence of his vessel astonished and charmed the simple 
inhabitants of Fayal, and on the Ist of May he arrived at Madeira, 
where he was kindly welcomed, and treated by the authorities with 
respect and hospitality. After a stay of a few weeks at this beautiful 
isiand he proceeded on his cruise, and visited Gibraltar, Carthagena, 
Barcelona, Marseilles, Toulon, Genoa, Naples, Civita Vecchia, and 
other ports in the Mediterranean, examining much which was curious 
and interesting in nature and art, and exercising the most unbounded 
hospitality toward all who visited the vessel, attracted by her graceful 
proportions and elegant appearance, and the report of the magnificence 
of her equipments. 

Wherever the “Cleopatra’s Barge” appeared, the owner and his 
friends met with the warmest welcome from the authorities and people, 
and were treated with the greatest consideration and respect. The brig 
was visited by persons of the highest rank, and multitudes of all classes 
freely availed themselves of the general permission to board the vessel 
and examine the accommodations. They were all charmed with what 
they saw, and with the kind manner in which they were received and 
the urbane deportment of the owner and the other persons on board. 

In Barcelona, the Captain-General of the province, Castanos, with 
all his suite and other noblemen, visited the yacht and were sump- 
tuously entertained. During the few days the vessel remained in 
port it was computed that twenty thousand persons of both sexes and 
all conditions went on board. Indeed, Captain Crowninshield was ina 
manner compelled to leave the harbor sooner than he intended or 
wished, in consequence of the rush of people to tread the deck and 
examine the cabin of this wonderful curiosity. When the brig left the 
port boats followed ladened with men, women, and children, imploring 
the captain to return and allow them to come on board the vessel and 
gratify their longings to examine her interior. 

While the “ Cleopatra’s Barge” was at Civita Vecchia, the seaport 
of Rome, the curiosity of the Sovereign Pontiff was excited in relation 
to the floating wonder and her unwonted mission. He accepted an 
invitation to visit her, and was accompanied by many dignitaries of the 
church and other persons of distinction. 

Indeed, the appearance of the “Cleopatra’s Barge” in any port in 
the Mediterranean seemed a signal for jubilee and rejoicing. The effect 
of her presence was magical. Captain Crowninshield had abundant 
reason to be proud of his yacht, and to rejoice in having undertaken 
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the trip across the water, and while he realized all the gratification 
he anticipated from his cruise, the darling wish of his heart to gratify 
others was also realized. 

Captain Crowninshield- was absent from the United States about six 
months, four of which were passed in visiting places and examining 
objects of interest in the Mediterranean. He returned to Salem on the 
4th of October, 1817, perfectly satisfied with the result of his expedi- 
tion. The ‘Cleopatra’s Barge” proved everything the owner could 
wish, and indeed surpassed in excellence his expectations. He found 
the accommodations on board so well suited to his taste and adapted to 
his convenience and comfort, that he was unwilling to abandon them for 
the most luxurious lodgings on shore, so the brig was securely moored 
alongside the wharf, and there he established his home, and he an- 
nounced his intention, in the course of the next season, to make another 
trip across the Atlantic, pass through the English Channel, the North 
Sea, the Cattegat, Baltic, and Gulf of Finland to St. Petersburg, stop- 
ping at the principal ports on the route. 

But “the vanity of human wishes” has often been said and sung. 
Captain Crowninshield, in less than six weeks after his return from the 
Mediterranean, and while reposing in the saloon of the “ Cleopatra’s 
Barge,” apparently in the full enjoyment of health, with a prospect of 
many years of prosperity and usefulness, was struck with apoplexy, and 
died on board his beautiful yacht.” 

THE “Savannau,” 1818.—This ship, the first steam vessel that 
ever crossed the Atlantic, the sneers and doubts of English writers to 
the contrary, may well claim a place in our notes of the remarkable 
ships of the nineteenth century. She has been almost uniformly treated 
as a myth by the English, but fortunately we have the most ample 
proof of her having performed the voyage from America to Liverpool 
at the time stated. 

“The Americans,” says a recent writer, “ who have tried very hard 
to assume all the credit of the practical application of steam vessels, assert 
that the first vessel which crossed the Atlantic was the‘ Savannah,’ built 
and equipped at New York. This vessel proceeded, they say, in 1819 
from New York to Liverpool without stopping at any intermediate port. 
She then went to St. Petersburg, touching at Copenhagen, and subse- 
quently recrossed the Atlantic. Steam was only employed during a 
part of the voyage. She was of three hundred and fifty tons burden, 
and the steam apparatus occupied the greater part of the hold from the 
mainmast to the foremast, a small space being reserved at each side for 
the stowage of coals, of which this engine required the consumption of 
ten tonsa day. Now, this story has been told and retold with such 
circumstantial details that it appears almost a pity to try to prove its 


5 Condensed from the’Boston Journal for January 29, 1874. 
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fallacy ; but Mr. Woodcraft,” in the course of his researches, is compelled 
by stern evidence to include it among the other myths connected with 
steam navigation in America.” 

This writer proceeds to say “he is forced into the belief that the 
‘Savannah’ was merely an after-thought of the Americans, and prob- 
ably the invention of that brilliant genius who periodically ‘caves 
in’ the Falls of Niagara,” and then claims that the “Rob Roy,” a 
British steam-packet which plied between Glasgow and Belfast, was in 
reality the first regular sea-going steamer in Great Britain. 

In refutation of these doubts and sneers, we state on full and most 
convincing proof that the “ Savannah” was a stout vessel of three hun- 
dred and fifty tons, built to ply between New York and Liverpool, under 
the command of Captain Moses Rogers, a well-known mariner, and 
launched at New York on the 22d of August, 1818. She made a pre- 
liminary voyage to Savannah in April, 1819, where she arrived in 
seven days, after a very boisterous passage, during which she was several 
times compelled to take in her wheels and rely upon her sails, which was 
done with all the promptitude and safety anticipated. This trial trip left 
no doubt that the “ Savannah” would successfully accomplish the object 
for which she was built. She left Savannah for Liverpool May 26, 
1819, and the New York newspapers of the second week in June 
announced that she had been spoken at sea, all well. In the log-book 
of the “ Pluto,” which arrived soon after at Baltimore from Bremen, 
occurred the following passage : 

“ June 2d. Clear weather, smooth sea; latitude 42°, longitude 59° ; 
spoke and passed the elegant steamship eight days out from Savannah 
to Petersburg by way of Liverpool. She passed us at the rate of nine 
or ten knots, and the captain informed us she worked remarkably well ; 
and the greatest compliment we could bestow was to give her three 
cheers, as the happiest effort of mechanical genius that ever appeared 
on the Western Ocean.” 

Niles’s New York Register of the 21st of August, 1819, has the fol- 
lowing paragraph in italics at the head of its column of foreign news : 

“The steamship ‘Savannah,’ Captain Moses Rogers, the first that 
ever crossed the Atlantic, arrived at Liverpool in twenty-five days 
from Savannah, all well, to the great astonishment of the people of that 
place. She wae her engines eighteen days.” 

It is further stated, “On the ‘Savannah’s’ approach to Lavenpedl, 
with sails furled and Aseerican colors flying, the piers were thronged 
by many thousand persons, who greeted her with the most vociferous 
cheers, and before she anchored the decks were so crowded that it was 
with the greatest difficulty the crew could move from one part to an- 
other in performance of their duty.” 


% Author of a History of Steam Navigation, and now, or recently, connected 
with the Patent Office in England. 
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It is singular, with many British witnesses of her arrival at Liver- 
pool, national prejudice should have so blinded the eyes and stopped the 
ears of British writers as to cause them to ignore her existence. The 
next record we have of her is that she sailed in August for St. Peters- 
burg, passing Elsinore on the 13th of that month, and that the British 
“wisely supposed her visit to be somehow connected with ambitious 
views of the United States.” She returned to Savannah in November, 
making the passage in fifty days from St. Petersburg, via Copenhagen 
and Arendal, in Norway, all well, in the language of Captain Rogers, 
“neither with a screw, bolt, or a rope-yarn parted, though she encoun- 
tered a very heavy gale in the North Sea.” She left Savannah for 
Washington on the 4th of December, losing her boats and anchors off 
Cape Hatteras. 

But for the war of 1812 the “Savannah” would have been antici- 
pated by a larger and superior vessel, built by a company for the Rus- 
sian government. This vessel was called the “ Emperor Alexander,” 
and was nearly ready for sea, when, by the declaration of war in June, 
1812, her departure was prevented. Under the name of the “ Connec- 
ticut,”’ she was long known upon the waters of Long Island Sound, and 
at a later period in her history was a weekly packet between Portland 
and Boston, and the writer made several passages in her to and fro be- 
tween those cities. 

The preceding statements ought to afford sufficient evidence to the 
“doubting Thomases” of Great Britain as to there having been such a 
vessel as the “Savannah,” and that she actually did cross the Atlantic; 
but for their full and perfect convincement, and in order to prove to 
Mr. Woodcraft against his own convictions as to her reality, we append 
the following extracts from the petition to Congress, in 1856, of Mrs. 
Charlotte Taylor, the then only surviving daughter of her constructor 
and owner, fortified by the sworn affidavit of her sailing-master. It 
cannot but satisfy every doubter. Mrs. Taylor says,— 

“Your petitioner is the only surviving child of the late William 
Scarborough, of Savannah, Georgia, who, being an energetic and en- 
terprising man of great mechanical genius, caused to be constructed, 
in the years 1818 and 1819, with his own means and those of every 
friend he could enlist in the effort, the first steamer that ever crossed 
the Atlantic, the ‘Savannah,’ of Savannah, Captain Moses Rogers, 
of New London, Connecticut, commanding. For the details of the 
voyage she refers to the accompanying sworn statement of Captain 
Rogers, and prays that they will grant her some pecuniary acknowledg- 
ment,” etc. 

Captain Stevens Rogers swears, under date New London, Connecti- 
cut, May 2, 1856, that he is aged sixty-eight years; that he was the 
sailing-master of the steamship “Savannah” on her trip to Liverpool, 
Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, etc. Said steamship was built at the city 
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of New York in the year 1818, the builders being Ficket & Crockett, 
She was designed for a Havre packet, and was purchased by William 
Scarborough, of Savannah, and was named, at his suggestion, the 
“Savannah”; “he having told me that, in his opinion, the ocean would 
be navigated by steam, and he intended that his own State and city 
should have the credit of sending the first steamer across the Atlantic, 
Her castings were made in New York, and her boilers at Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey, by Daniel Dodge. We sailed from Savannah for 
Liverpool on the 26th of May, 1819. Moses Rogers, my brother-in- 
law, was master and engineer; I was sailing-master, and Mr. Blackman 
was third officer. We made the port of Liverpool in twenty-two days 
after leaving Savannah, fourteen” of the twenty-two under steam. The 
reason why the whole voyage was not performed by steam was the fear 
of the fuel giving out. Off Cape Clear the admiral at Cork dispatched 
a ship to our relief, supposing that we were on fire. At Liverpool we 
caused a great deal of excitement, and some suspicion as having some 
design to release Napoleon from St. Helena. From Liverpool we pro- 
ceeded to Copenhagen, and frum thence to Stockholm; at both places 
she excited great curiosity. At the latter place she was visited by the 
royal family, Mr. Hughes (our Minister), and Lord Lyndoch. Lord 
Lyndoch went with us to St. Petersburg. On the passage he desired us 
to bring the vessel from steam to canvas; he held his watch and noted 
the time,—fifteen minutes. So delighted was he that he exclaimed, ‘I 
blame no man born in the United States for being proud of his coun- 
try; and were I a young man, I’d go there myself.” The Emperor of 
Russia came on board at Cronstadt, and was much pleased with the 
vessel.” Captain Rogers goes on to state that he has in his possession a 
gold snuff-box presented to him by Lord Lyndoch, upon which is the 
following inscription: “ Presented by Sir Thomas Graham, Lord Lyn- 
doch, to Stevens Rogers, sailing-master of the steamship ‘Savannah,’ 
at St. Petersburg, October 10, 1819.” 

“ We sailed from St. Petersburg to Arendal, in Norway, and from 
thence to Savannah in twenty-five days, steaming on our passage nine- 
teen days. We went from Savannah to Washington, in accordance 
with the suggestion of President Monroe; but the government did not 
buy her. She was then sold at auction and turned into a packet.” 

Captain Rogers concludes by saying that Scarborough ruined himself 
by her and died poor. While at St. Petersburg, she lay opposite the 
city, about six miles distant. After her return to Savannah she was 
divested of her steam apparatus and used as a sailing packet to New 
York. She subsequently went ashore at Long Island and broke up.” 


27 Niles’s Register, as above, says eighteen days out of twenty-five. 

% An illustrated account of the voyage of the ‘‘ Savannah,” with a fac-simile of 
a page of her log-book, has been publi-hed in Harper’s Magazine, and some further 
account of her will be found in my “‘ History of Steam Navigation.”’ 
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THE “LA GRANDE GUIMBARDE,” OR THE “ KAHUMANNA,” 1821. 

—Kotzebue, in his “ Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea and Behr- 
ing Straits” (London, 1821), speaks of meeting at Honoruru (Honolulu), 
Woahoo (Oahu), a brig in the royal Hawaiian service, named after 
Queen Kahumanna. She was built by the French as a privateer, and 
named “ La Grande Guimbarde.” Having been taken by the English, 
she was sold to English merchants, who gave her the name of the 
“Forester,” of London. Captain Piggott brought her out to the South 
Sea, and sold her to Tamaahmaah (Kamehemaha), king of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. Captain Alexander Adams, Captain Piggott’s second 
officer, then entered the king’s service and became her commander. 

THE “ BARON OF RENFREW,” a timber-ship of five thousand two 
hundred and eighty-two tons, was launched at the mouth of the 
Saguenay River, in 1824, and sailed from Quebec for England soon 
after. She made the passage in twenty-seven days, with nine thousand 
five hundred and fifteen tons of wood and lumber on board, and arrived 
safely in the Downs; but her draught of water was so great that the pilots 
were unwilling to take her in the river through the Western Channel, 
and in attempting to carry her around the Goodwin Sands, being unable 
to beat up against a strong north wind, she got ashore on the Flemish 
Banks, near Gravelines, where she was soon broken up by the heavy sea. 
Nearly all her contents was saved. Rafts of great size were made of 
the lumber and towed into France and the river Thames. Some of 
these rafts contained fifteen to twenty thousand feet of lumber. On the 
top of one of these rafts was towed to London her foremast. It was a 
single white-pine tree, ninety feet in length and of surprising diameter, 
and was regarded with great admiration as a specimen of the woods of 
America. 

The “CoLumBvs,” also a sienheenohlen, of three thousand five hun- 
dred tons, was lost in May of the same year, on her way from St. John’s 
to England. 

The “Columbus” was built at Quebec in 1824 by Charles Wood, of 
Port Glasgow, and launched with about four thousand tons of her cargo 
on board. The dimensions of this ship, which was only nine months 
on the stocks, were: length of keel, three hundred feet ; breadth of beam, 
fifty feet; and she measured three thousand eight hundred- tons. Her 
size has been exceeded in these days of monster steamers and ironclads, 
but she was an immense ship of her time, and was a third larger than 
the “ PRINCE REGENT,” a first rate of that date. The largest ship in 
the British navy in 1824 measured but two thousand six hundred and 
twenty tons, and was several years upon the stocks. 

Her MaJesty’s Steam Frigate “Goreon,” 1838.—This ship 
was, in 1838, considered the most. powerful vessel in the royal navy. 
The Michonod Magazine, i in speaking of her, says, “ Notwithstanding 
her immense bulk and her draught of water,—thirteen feet forward and 
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fourteen and one-half feet aft,—on an experimental cruise she speedily 
attained a velocity of eleven miles and a quarter an hour, the engines 
making nineteen strokes and a half per minute ; and yet, with this great 
speed, there was not the least sensible vibration on board. A tumbler 
of water placed on the taffrail, as well as on the paddle-beam, right 
over the engines, remained undisturbed. The total freedom from 
vibration or concussion in this ship may be attributed, first, to the 
admirable construction of the vessel, and, secondly, to the important 
improvement adopted in the engines (three hundred and twenty horse- 
power), whereby a mass of moving material of forty-five tons’ weight 
is dispensed with, and the energy of the piston is at once carried to the 
paddle-shafts, and the whole force of the action and reaction confined 
within the base of the cylinder upon which the engine stands. The 
consumption of fuel, ascertained by weighing, was one ton of Welsh 
coals per hour, equal to seven pounds per horse per hour at full speed.” 

Her coal-bunkers held four hundred tons, equal to seventeen days’ 
consumption at full speed, and ten days’ more coal could be stored, if 
required, in the fore- and after-holds,—sufficient, at an average speed 
of nine miles, to carry her a distance of five thousand eight hundred 
miles by steam alone. 

The “ Gorgon,” besides her crew, was designed to carry one thousand 
troops, with stores and provisions for two months. 

THE “ PRiIncETON,” 1843.—A full description of this remarkable 
and successful vessel, the first screw vessel of war ever built, has been 
given in “ Notes on Steam Navigation” in THE UNITED SERVICE for 
February, 1882, and a more complete description of her can be found 
in my “ History of Steam Navigation.” 

She was a noted ship, not only from being the first screw steam- 
ship intended for war purposes, but also from her carrying guns of 
greater calibre than had previously been known in naval history. 
According to a report made to the Secretary of the Navy, her arma- 
ment consisted of two long 220-pounders and twelve 42-pounder car- 
ronades. Her projector, Commodore Stockton,—Ericsson being the 
designer of her engines,—said of her, in concluding a report to the 
Secretary of the United States Navy,— _ 

“Tt is confidently believed that this small ship will be able to © 
battle with any ship however large, if she is not invincible against any 
foe. The improvements in the art of war adopted on board the ‘ Prince- 
ton’ may be productive of more important results than anything that 
has occurred since the invention of gunpowder. The numerical force 
of other navies, so long boasted, may be set at naught ; the ocean may 
again become neutral ground, and the rights of the smallest as well as 
the greatest nations may once more be respected. 

29 «‘ History of Steam Navigation,” published by L. R. Hamersly & Co., 1888, 
pp. 181-186. 
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“All of which, for the honor and defense of every inch of our ter- 

ritory, is most respectfully submitted to the Honorable Secretary of the 
Navy, for the information of the President and Congress, by yours, 
ete., ete.” 

But it is with only one tragic event in her history that we propose 
todeal here. After being exhibited to the magnates at Washington and 
members of Congress, on the 28th of February, 1844, an excursion 
down the Potomac was proposed, to which the President of the United 
States with his Cabinet and a party of distinguished persons were 
invited. The river had been frozen the better part of the month, and 
among the many lauded possibilities of the “‘ Princeton” were the facility 
with which she plowed her way through the ice on her trips down the 
river, leaving behind her a track as clear and even asa canal. The 
company gathered on board the ship as she lay off Alexandria was 
large and brilliant, numbering not less than four hundred of the most 
fashionable and distinguished of the nation, of both sexes and every age. 
There were on board, among others, the President and Mr. Southard, 
of New Jersey, the acting Vice-President; Mr. Webster, Mr. Spencer, 
the Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. Wilkins, the Secretary of War; 
Generals Scott, Jessup, Eaton, United States army ; Commodore Shu- 
brick, United States navy; Mr. Gilmer, the Secretary of the Navy; 
Senators Mason, Mangum, Choate, John Quincy Adams, Senators Rives 
and Benton, Mr. Upshur, the Secretary of State, most of the foreign 
legations, and, in short, everybody that was anybody in Washington at 
that time, together with their families and many distinguished visitors 
from every section of the country. 

The ship had proceeded down the river some distance below Fort 
Washington, and the day been spent in feasting, romping, dancing, 
and singing, with music that was almost unceasing, and mirth that was 
infectious and uncontrollable. During the passage down one of her 
large guns—the 220-pounders—was frequently fired, to the enjoyment 
of all on board, whose surprise at its wonderful power and capacity and 
its formidability as a weapon of war was only equaled by the ease and 
rapidity of its loading and discharge. 

About half-past four in the afternoon, on the return to the city, 
when nearly opposite Fort Washington, Captain Stockton consented 
to fire another shot from the monster gun. The ladies had been in- 
vited below to partake of a sumptuous repast. The gentlemen had 
succeeded them at the table. Some of them had left it, and with the 
ladies were lounging about the saloon. The majority of the latter 
were between the decks, so that the crowd about the gun to 
witness the loading (which Stockton was explaining), though quite 
large, did not contain any ladies whatever. The loading completed, 
Captain Stockton gave the word and the gun was fired. Following 
the detonation, and almost instantaneous with it, shrieks were heard 
VoL. X.—No. 6. 44 
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from the midst of the smoke that enveloped the gun and the crowd 
about it. The monster had burst at a point some three or four feet 
from the breech and scattered death and destruction on every side, 
Five had met their fate without an interval of pain. Seventeen seamen 
were wounded and mangled, and almost every one within sight of the 
piece had been severely stunned by the concussion. In a moment 
the scene was one of confusion and indescribable agony. Women and 
children came hurrying on deck, mingling their cries and shrieks with 
the exclamations from the men who hurried to the scene from every 
quarter of the ship. Wives were there widowed in an instant, children 
orphaned in the midst of their play. In the midst of the piteous grief 
of the spectators, the wounded seamen were borne below and the dead 
removed from the scene of their fate. 

Those instantly killed were the Secretary of State, Hon. Abel P, 
Upshur, of Virginia; the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Thomas W. 
Gilmer, also of Virginia; Captain Beverly Kennon, of the United 
States navy, chief of the Bureau of Construction and Equipment; 
Hon. Virgil Maxey, of Maryland, late chargé daffaires to Belgium, 
and the Hon. David Gardiner, from Long Island. Captain Stockton 
was stunned by the concussion, as were also Lieutenant Hunt, of the 
“ Princeton,” Senator Benton, of Missouri, and many others. The 
scene had changed in a moment from mirth and festivity to woe and 
mourning, although the perfect discipline of the ship was preserved. 
No seaman stirred from his post ; officers continued to give orders and 
men to obey them with the same regularity and calm precision as had 
accompanied the whole trip, while some, happening to look upward in 
the confusion immediately following the explosion, beheld every flag 
flying at half-mast, as though the horrid disaster had been anticipated. 

Many were the wonderful escapes narrated by the survivors. One, 
for example, William Strickland, Esq., of Philadelphia, said,— 

“Tf I had been one foot farther to the right or left I would have 
been killed. Captain Stockton had all his hair burnt off, and was 
otherwise injured. I was immediately behind him while he was ex- 
plaining the construction of the lock of the gun and when he ordered 
it to be fired, and the first sensation which I had was that I was pros- 
trate on the deck without the power of hearing.” 

“The mental sufferings of Captain Stockton must have been 
piteous in the extreme,” says another. “Though not seriously injured, 
he was so stunned by the explosion as to be incapable of hearing the 
anguish about him, and was as one alone with his bitter thoughts. He 
had given the word which struck down those for whose safety he would 
have periled his own life.” 

It was not until the morning of the 29th that the news of the 
disaster became generally known in Washington, the excursionists reach- 
ing home late in the evening, and the bodies of the unfortunates re- 
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maining on board the “ Princeton.””, On Thursday morning they were 
brought ashore and, at the request of the President, taken to the White 
House, where they were placed in the East Room, which was hung in 
the deepest mourning, and from that moment unto the hour of burial 
crowded with sympathizing visitors. Both Houses of Congress having 
met at the usual hour, the following message from the President was 
received and read, after which both Houses adjourned until after the 


funeral obsequies: 


“To THE SENATE AND House oF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES: 

‘‘T have to perform the melancholy duty of announcing to the two Houses of 
Congress the death of the Honorable Abel P. Upshur, late Secretary of State, and 
the Honorable Thomas W. Gilmer, late Secretary of the Navy. 

‘This most lamentable occurrence transpired on board the United States ship 
of war the ‘ Princeton,’ on yesterday, at about half-past four in the evening, and 
proceeded from the explosion of one of the large guns of that ship. 

‘‘The loss which the government and the country has sustained by this de- 
plorable event is heightened by the death at the same time, and by the same cause, 
of several distinguished persons and valuable citizens. 

‘‘T shall be permitted to express my great grief at an occurrence which has 
thus so suddenly stricken from my side two gentlemen upon whose advice I so con- 
fidentially relied in the discharge of my arduous task of administering the office 
of the Executive Department, and whose services at this interesting period were of 
such vast importance. 

«In some relief of the public sorrow, which must necessarily accompany this 
most painful event, it affords me much satisfaction to say that it was produced by 
no carelessness or inattention on the part of the officers and crew of the ‘ Princeton,’ 
but must be set down as one of those casualties which, to a greater or less degree, 
attend upon every service, and which are invariably incident to the temporal affairs 
of mankind. I will also add that it in no measure detracts from the value of the 
improvement contemplated in the construction of the ‘Princeton,’ or from the 
merits of her distinguished commander and projector. 

‘“ Joun TYLER. 


‘( WasHINGTON, February 29, 1841.” 


As a particular mark of the public respect and sympathy, all 
the courts then sitting within the District adjourned, publie meet- 
ings, receptions, theatres, and all projected public gatherings were 
postponed until after the funeral, and every mail from all sections of 
the country brought announcements of similar action upon the part of 
legislative and municipal bodies, and resolutions of condolence from 
public and private quarters. 

Saturday, March 2, was designated as the day for rendering the 
last tributes of respect to the bodies of the victims. The funeral 
services were held at the White House, which was thronged to its ut- 
most capacity, as were the grounds and approaches crowded to suffoca- 
tion. The procession, which moved about noon, reached the entire 
length of the avenue, and was grand and imposing. Following the 
military escort, commanded by General Winfield Scott, came the four 
hearses (Mr. Maxey’s remains having been taken home by his family), 
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each preceded by twelve pall-bearers, and followed by carriages con- 
taining the friends and relatives of the deceased. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, headed by Senator Archer, of Virginia, and 
the House Committee by Charles J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, acted 
as a guard of honor to the body of the Secretary of State; the Senate 
and House Committees on Naval Affairs to the Secretary of the Navy; 
the officers of the army and navy to Captain Kennon, and the senators 
and members from the State of New York to that of Mr. Gardiner. 

These were followed by the President and Cabinet, the Supreme 
Court, both Houses of Congress, and municipal bodies, civic societies, 
and the public generally by thousands. Minute-guns were fired from 
several points along the route, the church-bells tolled, and manifesta- 
tions of sympathy shown by the mournful decorations hung from every 
house in the city. Several batteries of artillery from Fort McHenry, 
under the command of Major Ringgold, accompanied the procession, 
which moved slowly along the avenues to the Congressional Cemetery, 
where were laid to rest all that was mortal of the victims of the 
“ Princeton.” 

The sequel to this tragedy has yet to be told. Congress adjourned 
on the 20th of June following, and on the 28th the New York corre- 
spondent of the National Intelligencer sent to that paper the following 
announcement : 


‘¢ MARRIED.—In this city, on the 26th instant, John Tyler, President of the 
United States, to Julia, eldest daughter of the late Hon. David Gardiner, of New 
York, who lost his life at the explosion on the ‘ Princeton,’ near Alexandria, Va., 
in February of this year.” 


Miss Gardiner was present on board the ‘ Princeton’ at the time 
of the explosion, and at the moment of the disaster was conversing with 
Mr. Tyler, whose attentions to her and her younger sister during the 
wretched days that followed their orphanage were unremitting. It was 
said that he had solicited her hand and been refused prior to the un- 
fortunate event; also that the fatal excursion was planned by Mr. 
Tyler in compliment to Miss Gardiner, and, in fact, all sorts of stories 
concerning the pair were immediately circulated, and every conceivable 
romance woven about their heads. But it is certain that the marriage 
grew out of the tragedy on board the ‘ Princeton,’ and that despite the 
argus-eyed press a President of the United States carried on a court- 
ship, and wooed, won, and had actually married his bride before it had 
the least suspicion of his intentions. ; 

The “big gun,” as it was called, twin to the one which was the cause 
of the disaster, was for a long time preserved at the Brooklyn navy- 
yard, and, for aught I know, is there still. For the after-history of 

.the “ Princeton,” I must refer the reader to my earlier paper in this 


magazine. 
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Tue Priot-Boat “ Wii1AM J. Romer,” 1846.—New York was 
thrown into a state of great excitement early in February, 1846, by 
the announcement that a vessel of “extraordinary speed, with choice 
sailing-masters and a picked crew,” would sail in a day or two on a 
special express trip to Liverpool. Wall Street was in a state of sensa- 
tion; the bulls and bears looked mysteriously at each other, expecting 
another corner, and the street looked suspiciously throughout the day. 

“No one could tell,” said the Herald, “ whether the announcement 
was a hoax or not. Some thought it was to affect the price of stocks ; 
others that the clipper was dispatched with an Oregon treaty. Some 
believed that she was to carry out a declaration of war, and a few said 
that the devil intended to take a trip to Europe for the benefit of his 
health. It was not ascertained with any certainty till late in the day 
that ‘a vessel of extraordinary speed, with choice sailing-masters and a 
picked crew,’ was really to sail for Liverpool.’ 

“On the 1st of February the pilot-boat ‘ William J. Romer,’ about 
the chartering and sailing of which there had been so many specula- 
tions, sailed for Liverpool. She was lying at the wharf, at the foot of 
Rutgers Street, and by eleven o’clock A.M. as many as five hundred 
people were gathered around to see her start. They were separated in 
little knots, discussing the probable object of the voyage. One said 
she was going on a mercantile speculation; another she was going out 
to bring Queen Victoria over here; one that she carried the result of 
the Oregon negotiations ; and one fellow swore that he saw six heavy 
brass cannon taken into her, and that he believed she was going a 
pirating or privateering. There were some small bets made upon the 
time she would make, compared with that of the packet-ship ‘ Patrick 
Henry,’ which sailed at the same time, forty-eight hours odds being 
given on the pilot-boat. As twelve o’clock began to draw nigh the 
hands on board began to clear up the deck, and a few minutes after 
twelve she rounded the pier and shot out into the river as fleet as a 
courser. As she left the wharf the assembled crowd sent out nine 
hearty cheers, which were returned from the boat in the same manner 
and by the firing of a gun. The wharves all the way down to the 
Battery were covered with people eager to catch a glimpse of her. She 
went round the Battery, and then returned to the East River and lay 
to off the Battery, detained by the late arrival of the Southern mail. 
About four o’clock the packet-ship ‘ Patrick Henry’ came down the 
river, and, as she was passing out by Governor’s Island, the pilot-boat 
took a sudden start, shot across the bows of the packet, and soon 
left her far behind. There were hundreds of persons assembled on 
the Battery. With the Southern mail a special British messenger 
arrived and went on board. There will be a fine chance for a race 
between the pilot-boat and the packet.” 

The same day the New York Sun announced: “The main business, 
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if not the only business, upon which the pilot-boat ‘ William J. Romer’ 
was yesterday dispatched to Liverpool is now no longer a mystery, 
She was chartered at one hundred dollars per month for the boat alone, 
the crew employed individually, to run to Liverpool, remain two days, 
and then run back in the quickest time possible, and to carry two pas- 
sengers, One of those passengers was Mr. Charles Metringaw, the 
confidential and special messenger of the State Department at Wash- 
ington, who has with him dispatches from that city. The other pas- 
senger is said to be Mr. Bidwell, attached to the British Legation. She 
hauled into the stream yesterday morning and remained till she sailed, 
no communication being allowed with her in the mean time. She is 
said to be the fastest pilot-boat belonging to our port, and is expected 
to make the trip to Liverpool in fifteen days, and leave again the 
25th inst.” 

It seems now a little singular that full eight years after the arrival 
of the steamships ‘Sirius’ and ‘Great Western,’ and six after the 
establishment of the Cunard Steamship Line, important dispatches 
should have been intrusted to a little sailing pilot-boat. 

The New York Tribune, after her return, in April, gave the 
following rather high-flown account of her voyage, and her log 
going and returning was published in the same journal: “Graphic 
and almost pictorial as were some of the accounts respecting the 
‘Romer,’” said the Tribune, “they yet can convey no adequate 
idea of the state of agitation created by the sailing of this audacious 
little clipper. The Battery and the wharves were lined with crowds 
of spectators. One would have thought that the whole city had 
turned out to bid God-speed to the little vessel. The old sea-dogs 
shook their heads and looked wise, the politicians winked and looked 
knowing, reporters walked about with long lead-pencils in their hands 
and gigantic memorandum-books protruding from overcoat-pockets, 
and, with a look of swful mystery, seemed to say, ‘ We could enlighten 
you poor people on this subject, but mum’s the word ; reporters never 
blab, you know.’ Sporting men bet largely as to whether she would 
ever return; some sneered, some turned up their noses and cried, 
‘Humbug!’ and all were, in one way or another, greatly excited on the 
subject. At length, as has been stated, the mysterious clipper, nodding 
au revoir to her friends on shore, gave her wings to the wind and flew 
down the bay, passed the frowning shade of Castle Garden, and soon 
the straining eyes of the thousands who watched her departure were 
withdrawn in disappointment. The beautiful clipper had disappeared 
from their vision as a bird melts and sinks from sight behind the 
curtains of the air. 

“ At half-past four o’clock in the evening the Sandy Hook Light 
bore west by south, four miles distant, and the ‘Romer’ passed the 
Highlands and stood out to sea. 
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“No sooner had the pilot-boat got her nose out of the smell of 
the land than it came on to blow, as if Old Neptune had invoked 
£olus to punish this daring little craft for so boldly adventuring out 
to sea. At six o’clock they were obliged to take one bonnet off the jib, 
double-reef the mainsail, and take in the squaresail altogether.- In 
the course of the evening, however, the wind moderated a little, when 
*both reefs were turned out of the mainsail; before midnight the gaff- 
topsail was set, and the little clipper singing over the water at the 

. comfortable rate of twelve knots. , 

“The weather was quite cold, and, the vessel being cut unusually 
low in the bulwarks, was covered with spray created by her own course 
which froze as it fell upon deck and lay piled about the vessel like 
an amateur snow-storm and tipped the ropes and rigging with frosty 
feathers. 

“ At half-past eight (on the 12th) the wind came strong out of the 
east, and Captain McGuire tacked to the southward and eastward, double- 
reefed the mainsail, unbonneted the jib, and finally hauled it down and 
stowed it, lowered the foresail, set the storm-staysail, and put a balance 
reef in the mainsail. The wind now blew a gale, accompanied by rain, 
snow, and hail, and the sleepless discomforts of the voyagers, stripped 
of romance and reduced to the most practical terms of reality, com- 
menced in earnest. 

“The next day the gale continued, the wind having skulked round 
into the northwest and spitting out bitter snow squalls. The wind con- 
stantly increased and the waves ran in mountains. The vessel now 
shipped a tremendous sea, which swept over her deck and carried away 
the binnacle. One after another the sails were taken in and the little 
craft brought to under the storm-staysail, the wind blowing a perfect 
hurricane, and all hands expecting every moment to be their last. All 
this and the next day they were forced to lie by, the gale not having 
moderated in any perceptible degree. The next day, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, the wind subsided a little, and the vessel was put upon 
her caurse. 

“The next day, however, a tremendous gale came on from the 
south-southeast, hauling round to the west-northwest, and they were 
obliged to lie to again in a heavy cross-sea, under a double-reefed fore- 
sail. This time the gale was accompanied with thunder and lightning, 
rain, hail, and snow,—a choice variety. 

“On the 18th the gale still continued, and the clipper (which had 
again been put on her course) shipped a heavy sea, which carried away 

a portion of the cockpit bench. The next day they were obliged to 
luff to, there being a tremendous gale blowing, with a heavy sea and 
plenty of thunder and lightning, rain, snow, and hail. The storm 
went on hourly increasing until the next day, when it again claimed 
the name of a hurricane, with a tremendous sea running. Lay to all 
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day and part of the next, and made a drudge by lashing two spars 
together, the vessel making bad weather of it and expecting to lose 
the foresail every moment. 

“On the 22d the weather was thick and heavy, the wind strong, 
and “a tremendous sea running. At half-past eleven, however, the 
sky cleared ; the captain was lashed to the mainmast, and succeeded in 
taking an observation,—latitude 43° 23’. This was the first obser- 
vation they had had in several days. 

“On the 23d the weather continued very heavy, and the clipper 
passed a bark bearing north under close-reefed topsails, with her 
head to the westward. She hove to for six hours to-day, but resumed 
her course in the evening, and kept on through the next day, although 
there was a heavy gale blowing and a sea running with which the clip- 
per found it almost impossible to contend. On the next day the cap- 
tain was obliged again to heave to, and at half-past seven in the even- 
ing a squall from the northwest struck the vessel and buried her to her 
hatches, where she remained for ten minutes, no one knowing whether 
she would right or go down. 

“ At length she righted, shipping a sea which swept the deck fore 
and aft, one man narrowly escaping being washed overboard. At half- 
past eight o’clock the wind had somewhat moderated and the clipper 
wore round and kept on her course, Captain McGuire being anxious 
to get the eastward. But in ten minutes a heavy sea pooped her and 
nearly washed the man at the helm overboard. For several minutes 
after she broached to all was supposed to be lost; but, fortunately, 
the vessel was brought to and lay with her head to the wind, every sea 
making a clear breach over her and the sky furiously pouring out wind 
and rain. 

“The next day and the next (26th and 27th) the gale continued 
with unabated violence and at length increased to a perfect hurricane, 
with the vessel laboring very heavily. The drudge [drag] was now 
hove overboard and a small piece of the storm-staysail hoisted to bring 
her round to the wind. But the hawser [of the drag] parted, losing 
sixty fathoms of hawser, with the squaresail-boom and yard and two 
pigs of iron. 

“ While lying to during these protracted tempests, the hatches of the 
‘Romer’ were obliged to be kept constantly closed, and the crew and 
passengers were confined in the little cabin, the wild seas leaping and 
lashing themselves on deck like infuriated animals, while the hurricane 
roared and howled among the cordage and over the raging seas, like a 
prophetic voice which came at once to warn and destroy. For three 
days and three nights at one time all were thus confined below, not 
knowing at every sharp dip of the little boat into the tremendous gulf 
between the mountain seas whether she was to struggle up again to the 
air or sink farther and farther down until she reached, with her living 
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freight, to those dreary depths of mid-ocean where float suspended so 
many ghastly and imperishable wrecks of things passed away forever 
from the knowledge and the memory of man. 


‘‘ Along the dark and ruffled waters fled * 
The straining boat. A whirlwind swept it on, 
With flerce gusts and precipitating force, 
Through the white ridges of the chafed sea, 
The waves.arose. Higher and higher still 
Their fierce necks writhed beneath the tempest’s scourge, 
Like serpents struggling in a vulture’s grasp. 


“ Fearful and long protracted was the struggle between that little 
boat and the cool and determined skill of those who directed it and 
the mighty ocean, lashed into its most magnificent grandeur by the 
torturing tempest. Often did hope quite abandon them, yet no cheek 
blanched with fear. Sometimes the captain or the mate would creep 
to the companion-way, cautiously open the hatch a little way, and look 
out to see the weather, watching the coming seas as they tumbled their 
shapeless mountain masses towards the little vessel, and instantly clos- 
ing the hatch as she buried her bows in the wave, which passed over 
her deck with a furious trample, making the vessel shudder through 
every timber. One great fear was that if she escaped being swamped 
her deck would be broken in by these tremendous seas, and in that 
case she would have filled and gone down ere the luckless voyagers had 
got a last glance at the sky. 

“ But the glorious little clipper lived through all, and on the after- 
noon of the 27th resumed her course to the eastward, skimming the 
waters like a bird. On the 1st of March she passed and spoke the 
ship ‘St. Patrick,’ from Liverpool for New York, and on the 4th, for 
the first time during the voyage, a dry spot was visible on the main- 
deck. At half-past four P.M., on the 6th, she made the Skelley Rocks, 
with two lights bearing northeast by east, distant eighteen miles. At 
half-past eleven P.M. made Cape Clear light, bearing north-northeast, 
distant sixteen miles. 

“ At nine o’clock the next morning a pilot-boat came alongside, and 
a pilot was bargained for to take the ‘Romer’ into Cork. A line was 
thrown from the Irish boat to the ‘ Romer,’ in the centre of which, in 
a tight noose, was securely fastened the pilot, who was then thrown 
into the sea, his friends keeping fast hold of the other end of the line. 
He was hauled on board the ‘ Romer,’ and jumping on deck with the 
water dripping from him in streams, he made a dash for the helm, sing- 
ing out, in the most indifferent manner imaginable, ‘ Port your helm!’ 
On being asked by the captain if he would take something to prevent 
his catching cold, he pulled out a Father Mathew temperance medal, 
which, he said with a smile, was a sure preventive against taking cold. 
“ Arrived at Cork, the man in the glazed cap started directly for 
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Liverpool, whence he returned on the 12th, and at noon on the next 
day the clipper got under way and started for home. In the mean 
while, however, an incident occurred on board the clipper which must 
not be omitted. On the 8th, while lying at Cork waiting the return 
of the messenger from Liverpool, the first officer of Her Majesty’s ship 
‘The Crocodile’ was sent on board by the admiral with a request to 
Captain McGuire to haul down the American flag.” Suffice it to say 
that this strange request was peremptorily refused by Captain McGuire, 
and the officer took his departure. About three-quarters of an hour 
afterward he returned with a very polite apology, stating that the ad- 
miral, from the smallness of his vessel, had taken Captain McGuire’s 
clipper to be an English pilot-boat. This explanation was of course 
sufficient, and we are happy to state that the gun on Admiral McGuire’s 
vessel was not required to be used, and his starry pennant remained 
uuruffled as his temper. 

“On leaving Cork Harbor the ‘Romer’ had the pleasure of out- 
sailing the Irish pilot-boat which started with her, as well as of leav- 
ing several other vessels far behind her. She arrived home on the 
morning of the 11th instant, with five days’ later foreign intelligence 
and with all on board in capital spirits and much improved in appear- 
ance by the voyage. It must be remembered that the clipper in return- 
ing home ran to the southward in search of smooth water, and thus 
made a thousand miles more of way than the packets which sailed at 
the same time. The fact about the relative speed of the pilot-boat and 
our best packets seems to be this: with a smooth sea and a good breeze 
the pilot-boat can show anything that sails a clean pair of heels, but in 
rough weather and heavy seas the boat must lie to while the ship cracks 
on in safety. On the voyage out the time consumed by the ‘ Romer’ 
in lying to was equal to nine days and nights, and when this is deducted 
from her running time we find the ‘ Romer,’ in favorable weather, can 
make the trip either way in fifteen days. Captain McGuire, an ex- 
perienced and skillful navigator, is of opinion that he can cross the 
Atlantic with the ‘ Romer’ in all ordinary seasons, even in the winter, 
in less time than is required by any of the packet-ships. 

“The following is a list of the passengers, officers, and crew of this 
notable little craft on her late voyage: 

‘* Passengers, Monroe F. Gale, William Brogan." Officers, etc. : 


8% Tt appears from the following extract from the ‘* Romer’s”’ log, it was her 
pennant that was objected to; no British merchant vessel being allowed to wear 
& pennant in the presence of one of Her Majesty’s ships: 

‘¢ March 10.—Moderate breezes from the southwest. 5 P.M. vessel all ready to 
sail, waiting for orders. This day the first officer of Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Vanguard’ 
came on board with orders from the admiral to haul our pennant down, which was 
peremptorily refused. In the space of three-quarters of an hour he came on board 
with an apology, stating that the admiral thought it was an English schooner.” 

81 The names of these passengers are not the same as those she sailed from New 
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Captain, James McGuire; First Mate (one of the owners), James J. 
Wilkie; Second Mate, James Conner; Steward and Cook, Marshall 
Green. Seamen, James B. Johnson, George Colton, James McLeslie, 
Edward Fryer. Fi 

“The ‘Romer’ anchored at Cork Harbor March 6, having been 
twenty-four days on the passage, not a bad one considering the gales 
she encountered and which delayed her progress westward. Referring 
to her log-book, we find : 

“¢ March 12.—Light easterly winds, clear and pleasant. 9.30 A.M. 
messenger arrived from Liverpool; commenced getting under weigh 
immediately. 

“¢ March 13.—Moderate breezes from the southwest. 12.30 P.M. 
got under weigh and made all sail in company with a Cork pilot-boat ; 
beat her very easily, the wind being ahead and the tide against us. 4 
p.M. the pilot left us, Cork Light-House bearing north by east, distant 


four miles. 
. x * x x * x x x * x* 


“¢ April 11.—Light winds from the eastward and thick. 4 P.M. 
wind south-southwest and foggy. 1 A.M. made the Highland Lights, 
being very thick. 2.30 a.m. Hook Lights bearing west, distant one 
and a half miles.’ 

“The round trip of the ‘ Romer,’ it seems, occupied fifty-nine days, 
her homeward trip having been delayed from causes already mentioned 
and westerly gales. Probably a more tempestuous season for a small 
vessel making the passage both ways could not have been chosen. 

THE CHINESE JUNK “Keyina,” 1846.—Since Vasco da Gama 
sailed from Lisbon, discovered and rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1497, and proceeded to India, there has been no voyage around that 
cape from the East Indies or China more remarkable than the voyage 
of this Chinese junk from Canton to the United States in 1846. She 
has the honor of being the pioneer “junk,” and, up to the present time, 
the only Chinese vessel that has made the voyage. As Chinese junks 
are now being replaced by vessels of modern construction, it is probable 
she will remain the only “junk” that has performed the voyage. 

The “Keying,” a name given her by her European purchasers, left 
Canton, under the command of Captain Kellett, an Englishman, on 
the 19th of October, 1846, rounded the Cape of Good Hope March 30, 
and anchored at St. Helena April 17, 1847, where she remained until 
the 23d, and then put to sea. The original intention was to proceed to 
England, but the mutinous state of the crew and a deficiency of provi- 
sions compelled Captain Kellett to steer for a United States port. She 
arrived accordingly at New York on the 9th of July, 1847, where 


York with as given by the New York Herald. They probably returned in her, the 
outward passengers being satisfied with the experiences and discomforts of that pas- 


sage. 
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she was exhibited, and subsequently at Boston. Her crew on arrival 
consisted of forty Chinese and twenty Europeans. 

The following advertisement of her exhibition in Boston is from 
the Boston Evening Transcript of December 7, 1847, and it was con- 
tinued daily in that journal until December 18: 


“THE CHINESE JUNK, OR CELESTIAL SHIP! 


“This astonishing vessel, having been roofed over for the conven- 
ience of visitors, is now READY FOR EXHIBITION at CHARLESTOWN 
BripGe WHARF. 

“ Also to be seen on board, the Mandarina ‘ Hestna,’ the first and 
only person ef Chinese rank that ever visited this part of the globe. 

*¢ Admittance 25 cents. Open from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

“ was> A splendid lithographic likeness of the Mandarin ‘ Hesing,’ 
executed by Davignon, may be had on board, also a colored lithographic 
design of the Chinese Junk.” 


The Transcript of the 17th says, “A large model of the Chinese 
junk drawn on a cart, and preceded by a wagon containing a band of 
musicians, passed through State Street yesterday, and attracted much 
attention.” 

The junk was cleared for London, to Elliot & Gray, February 
12, and sailed from Boston for England on the 18th of February, 
1848, reached Jersey on the 15th of March, after a passage across of 
twenty-five days, and was towed by a steamer to the Thames, the whole 
voyage from Canton, including stops, having occupied nearly a year 
and a half. After her arrival she was exhibited in East India docks, 
London, and was on exhibition on the Thames, in London, in 1851, 
when I saw her there, an ordinary Chinese merchant-junk of large size.” 

The “ Keying” was built of teak, and was of about seven hundred 
and twenty tons burden. She had a length of one hundred and sixty 
feet; beam, twenty-five and a half feet; depth of hold, twelve feet ; 
and her height from the water was forty-five feet. Her rudder weighed 
eight tons; mainsail, nine tons. Her mainmast was seventy-five feet 
long from the deck. Upper mainyard sixty-seven feet long; lower 
mainyard, sixty-one feet long. 

The “ Keying,” soon after her arrival in England, was visited by 
the Duke of Wellington, who spent over an hour in the examination 
of her interior fittings, embellishments, and means of defense, and on 
the 16th of May, 1848, she was visited by Queen Victoria and Prince 


82 A full description of the “‘ Keying’’ can be found in Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal, July 15, 1848, in Timb’s ‘* Year-Book of Facts,’’ 1849, and in the London 
Illustrated News for May 20, 1848, which has illustrations of exterior, interior, and 
stern. I have also a colored lithograph of her ‘‘as she appeared in New York 
Harbor July 18, 1847, two hundred and thirteen days from Canton.’’ She has 
an American ensign at the fore and a Chinese flag aft. 
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Albert, and the next day by the dowager Queen Adelaide and a dis- 
tinguished party. On the 19th she was opened for public exhibition 
in the East India docks. Surrounded by steamships of modern con- 
struction, the strange vessel had an arkite, aboriginal character beside 
those huge scientific structures. As a requisite precaution, the junk 
was surrounded with a timber-hoarding, passing which, you stood 
beside the ship, with its three masts draped with flags and streamers, 
and its mainmast surmounted with a fish-like vane, bearing, in Chi- 
nese characters, “ Good Luck to the Junk.” The vessel and everything on 
board transported you back to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The rudder was, perhaps, the most singular part of the vessel. It 
was made of iron, wood, and teak, bound with iron, and its weight was 
between seven and a half and eight tons. It was perforated with rhom- 
boidal holes, and in deep water was let down twelve feet below the 
bottom of the vessel. The great elevation of the stern (forty-five feet) 
allowed of the rudder’s being elevated or depressed, according to the 
depth of water, and so the draught might be made to vary from twelve 
to twenty-four feet. When the rudder was raised up in shallow water, 
the vessel was steered by a short tiller on the second poop. When 
let down to its greatest depth, it occasionally required the strength of 
fifteen men to work the large tiller, and even then the aid of a luff- 
tackle purchase and patent blocks; otherwise thirty men would not 
suffice. On one occasion during the voyage, when the junk was running 
before a fresh gale, attended with hail squalls, a tiller-rope of nine 
inches was snapped asunder. Instead of braces and pintles, two im- 
mense ropes, made of bamboo and grass, were passed under the bottom 
and over the bows to the upper deck, where they were fastened, thus 
confining the rudder to the stern. 

The anchors were made of iron and wood; one weighed three 
thousand, the other two thousand seven hundred pounds. The flukes 
were shod with iron, and attached to the shank by strong lashings of 
bamboo. The stock was fixed to the crown, and was composed of 
three pieces of wood, lashed together by rattan ropes. The flukes 
were of about the same dimensions as on similar-sized iron anchors 
with us, but straight, not rounded, and without palms. The kedges had 
only one fluke. 

The construction of the junk was of the roughest kind,—the sides 
of the timbers were not squared, but left as they grew; no artificial 
means were resorted to for any bends; whenever a branch was found 
with the requisite natural curvature, it was employed without further 
adaptation. Fine work, the Chinese said, was ridiculous where not 
necessary, and it was absurd to make the boards of the hold level and 
smooth, when goods and ballast were to be put there, and the timbers 
on the sides or deck were quite good enough to be shot at without 
bestowing any pains upon them. 
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Everything on board was different from what is seen on a Euro- 
pean vessel,—the mode of construction, the absence of a keel, bow- 
sprit, and shrouds, the materials employed, the masts, the sail, the 
yard, the rudder, the compass, and the anchor, were all dissimilar, 
The appearance of the deck, however, reminded one of the pictures of 
the ships of war of the sixteenth century, such as the “Great Harry,” 
with its lofty forecastle and poop. Her immense poop had three gal- 
leries rising one above the other, and her square bow was of the same 
height as the stern, or poop. The stern was elaborately painted with 
birds of imaginary forms, and on the bow were painted two large eyes. 
A similar ornament was used by the ancients on their vessels, the em- 
blem denoting vigilance and activity. The Chinese, when asked about 
them, say, “ Have eye, can see; can see, can savey; no have eye, no 
can see; no can see, no savey.” 

During the voyage in crossing and recrossing the Atlantic she 
proved an admirable sea-boat, and rode out the violent storms and 
the buffeting of the waves she encountered in a surprising way. Her 
sailing qualities were, however, found to be very imperfect, and with 
anything like a head-wind she went fast to leeward. 

From the bow to the after-part of the “ Keying” there was a series 
of twenty water-tight chests or compartments, similar to those that 
have been adopted in all modern steam-vessels. The vessel had no 
keelson, and consequently the mast was not stepped, the end, or heel, 
of the mainmast being about four feet from the bottom, and held in its 
place by a toggle. Examining the construction of the vessel, instead 
of the timbers being first raised, as with us, they were last to be put in 
their places, and the vessel was fastened together with immense spiked 
nails. The next process was doubling and clamping above and below 
the decks. Two immense beams or string-pieces were then ranged 
below, fore and aft, which kept the other beams in their places. The 
deck frames were an arch; and a platform erected on it protected it 
from the sun and from injuries otherwise inevitable. The seams of 
the vessel were paid with a cement or putty called chinam, made of 
burnt pounded oyster-shells and the oil from the chinam-tree. When 
dried the chinam becomes very hard, and never starts; the seams were 
thus made water-tight. The gunwales were very large, enabling the 
sailors to pass outside the vessel. The wales also projected three feet 
from the side. It was supposed she might measure about four hun- 
dred tons and carry seven hundred. 

(To be continued.) 


Errata.—In the May. number of THz Unitep Service, page 510, foot-note, 
for ‘‘ David S.,’’ read ‘‘ David G. Farragut ;’’ page 515, third line of account of frigate 
‘* Boston,” for ‘‘ Eighteenth’’ Century, read ‘‘ Nineteenth ;’’ page 519, in syllabus, 
for ‘‘ Keysing,’’ read ‘‘ Keying ;” page.528, foot-note, tor ‘‘ completing,’’ read ‘‘ con- 
templating.”’ 





MAFOR-GENERAL STR G. GRAHAM, V.C,, K.CB., 
RE. (COMMANDING THE SOUDAN FIELD 
FORCE), WITH A REMINISCENCE OF THE 
SACKING OF THE “ YUEN-MIN YUEN,’ OC 
TOBER, 1860. 


THERE are two officers whose names appear every day now in our 
foreign cablegrams, because of their prominence in the Soudan affair, 
who, oddly enough, played a part in what I am about to relate, but 
only perhaps in a small way, they being at the time simply captains of 
engineers, whereas they are now both major-generals. 

I allude to Major-General Charles George Gordon, C.B., R.E. 
(Chinese Gordon), and Major-General Sir Gerald Graham, V.C., 
K.C.B., R.E., commanding the British forces in the late operations 
against Osman Digna for the defense of Suakim. ‘Chinese Gordon” 
is so well known, I shall pass on to his old friend and comrade, 
“Gerry Graham,” for you must know they were at the Royal Military 
Academy together, and they received their baptism of fire together in 
the Crimea. 

General Graham was born in 1831, and received his commission 
from the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, in 1850, entering the 
Royal Engineers. He is very tall,—something like six feet three 
inches in his stockings, with a slight stoop, and lisps when speaking. 
If he has not what is called strictly a handsome face, it is one that 
will always attract your attention, so open and candid is the expression, 
with light-brown hair and moustache (for he wears neither beard nor 
whiskers), and he is, I suppose, about the most quiet, modest, unas- 
suming man you ever met with, so gentle, and yet withal so brave,— 
that cool sort of bravery that will carry a fellow at a walk across a hot 
spot where others run across. 

He served throughout the Crimean war, being present at Alma, 
Inkerman, and the siege of Sebastopol. He is a V.C. man for his dis- 
tinguished bravery in leading a storming-party on the enemy’s works 
on the 18th June, 1855. , 

In the model-room at the School of Military Engineering, Bromp- 
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ton Barracks, Chatham, there hangs a painted board, about twelve feet 
long by six feet wide, on which are inscribed the names of all officers 
of Royal Engineers (and others who performed the duties as assist- 
ants, detailed from regiments of the line) who did duty in the trenches 
before Sebastopol during the siege both night and day. I cannot just 
at present recollect the number of officers, all told, nor ean I remember 
the total number of nights and days that took the palm; but this I 
know, that white squares denoted days, and black squares denoted 
nights, after each officer’s name; for instance: 


November 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Lieut.G.Graham . . . (J & 0 e — O ——— 0 
Day Night Day Night Day Night Day 


and so on for every.day while present in the Crimea; and of all the 
officers thus serving, living and dead, Lieutenant Graham did most 
duty both night and day. This goes far to show the stuff he is made 
of, never being absent from duty during the whole course of the siege, 
except twice on account of wounds received, but which did not long 
prevent him taking his wonted place in the advanced parallel. 

He has, besides the Crimean war-medal for this campaign, received 
the Legion of Honor, the Medjidie, and the Turkish medal. 

He next served in the China war of 1860, commanding the Twenty- 
third Company of Royal Engineers, and was again wounded leading 
the stormers on the attack of the Taku Forts, but sufficiently recovered 
to take part in the capture of Pekin and sacking of the emperor’s 
summer palace. 

On obtaining his company, he got his brevet majority, and for his 
services in China received besides the brevet of lieutenant-colonel the 
China war-medal, with two clasps,—“ Pekin” and “Taku Forts” and 
C.B. This was his last appearance in warfare for some years. 

We were in the same company of Royal Engineers (Twenty-third, 
which he commanded), and stationed at Shorncliff Camp when the 
“Trent affair” took .place, in December, 1861. We both volunteered 
for the expeditionary force which was then ordered to reinforce the 
Canadian command. I obtained an exchange with a married man, 
but Graham failed; and well I remember the morning the transfer 
arrived from the Horse-Guards, and the look of touching disappoint- 
ment on his fine face as he shook me by the hand, wishing me joy on 
my luck, while he, poor fellow! was doomed to stay behind and ding- 
dong the old thing over again at Shorncliff. 

That was the last time I saw Graham, so you may imagine with 
what glee I read the telegrams with the name of my old friend and 
comrade chosen for a command in the army of Egypt under Lord 
Wolseley. His distinguished gallantry in the Crimea and China was 


gil 
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not overlooked by Sir Garnet, who knows how to pick men; he put 
Graham in the front, and let him have the brunt of the fighting. 

He landed the first troops at Ismailia; fought at El-Magar and Tel- 
el-Mahuta; led the advance to Mahsaueh and to Kassassin, where, on 
August 27, with seventeen hundred men and three guns he withstood 
and beat off the attack of ten thousand with fifteen guns, showing 
the highest qualities of a general,—caution, firmness, patience, pluck, 
and determination. In the second battle of Kassassin and in the final 
battle of Tel-el-kebir he still led his brigade to victory. The soldiers 
of his brigade were greatly attached to him, who, while stern as to 
discipline, was ever mindful of their comfort and watchful for their 
safety, and certain, as they believed, to lead them to victory. 

He is now commanding the British forces for the defense of Suakim 
in the Soudan, or perhaps, more properly speaking, the forces that have 
been, as the work given him being accomplished, the war in that locality 
is stopped for the present, at least with British troops, the climate not 
allowing white troops to live there in this season, let alone to fight. 

For his Egyptian services as commander of the Second Brigade of 
the First Division he received the thanks of Parliament, the Egyptian 
medal and bar for Tel-el-kebir, the bronze star and Medjidie from the 
khedive, and K.C.B. 

I have thus far retrograded from the pith of my story to give some 
note to the fact that the two officers to whom the detail was left to 
carry out the instructions for the burning of the palace were Gordon 
and Graham, then captains in the Royal Engineers, and commanding 
respectively the Tenth and Twenty-third Companies of Royal En- 
gineers. I was at this period attached to the Tenth Company, but 
afterwards exchanged into the Twenty-third, returning with it and 
Graham to England in June, 1861. 

I don’t think it has ever fully appeared in print what decided the 
fate of the summer palace, and the reason why the Earl of Elgin and 
Baron Gross (English and French ambassadors to the court of Pekin) 
caused it to be given to loot and afterwards burnt. 

To go back a little to describe an incident is necessary,—I mean 
to go back to some three weeks before we reached the summer palace. 
It was about noon. Both armies were marching in quarter-distance 
column by brigades, cavalry and horse artillery on flanks, with cavalry 
scouts far in advance. Suddenly the scouts halted, and a staff-officer 
immediately afterwards cantered in from the front, with a message that 
the enemy were intrenched all along our front, but that white flags 
were flying on the parapet. An immediate halt was made, when a 
consultation was held, at which were present the two ambassadors 
before mentioned, with the general officers commanding each army,— 
Sir James Hope-Grant and General Montauban. 

It was decided to send ree under a flag of truce, Mr. Harry 
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. Parkes, the British consul at Canton, but on Lord Elgin’s staff as 
adviser, being an accomplished Chinese linguist, as well as having 
great experience among Chinese. He was accompanied by an escort of 
twenty sowars (troopers in an irregular Indian cavalry regiment), under 
command of Lieutenant Anderson, of the First Sikh Irregular Cavalry 
oo Horse), and with him also went, as volunteers, Colonel 

alker, of the Second Dragoon Guards, assistant quartermaster-gen- 
eral on the staff for cavalry division, with his orderly, private Phipps, 
of the King’s Dragoon Guards, Mr. De Bulby, war correspondent of 
the Times, Mr. Lock, Lord Elgin’s private secretary ; and just as they 
were moving off, Captain Brabazon, of the Royal Artillery, who was 
on the staff, rode up and asked permission to go also, which was 
granted. 

We could see them all the way until they disappeared, as it were, 
in a gap in the enemy’s intrenched line,—I should think about one 
mile and a half. Very anxiously all eyes were kept on the gap they 
disappeared through, and I think a full hour must have elapsed, when 
hark! that yell, followed by dropping shots, told of some disturb- 
ance within the lines. It soon burst forth in the shape of a single 
horseman coming into the gap, surrounded by men on horse and foot, 
who appeared to us to be trying to impede his progress by thrusting 
at him with spear and sword while he himself was laying about him 
right lustily. It was a treat to see how he cut them down on all sides ; 
it was first cut one at cavalry, and then cut one at infantry, until he 
got clear, and then away he came at a hand-gallop amidst the most 
infernal din of all arms, from an iron 70-pounder down to a 4-ounce 
matchlock. The balls tore up the ground in front and rear and on 
every side of him, but he seemed to bear a charmed life, for he still 
kept on and on, making straight for the headquarters party, where he 
arrived at last; but such a sight! He was covered with blood and 
dust, as was his horse,—it was Colonel Walker. 

He said he owed his life to his powerful horse; but had he not been 
a splendid swordsman, and mighty besides, he could never have cut 
his way through that horde of devils. He was and is the beau-ideal of 
a heavy cavalryman, over six feet in height, and made in proportion, 
and acknowledged to be one of the finest cavalry officers in the service 
(now Sir B. P. Walker, lieutenant-general). He went on to say that 
while Mr. Parkes was haranguing the mandarin in command, he (Wal- 
ker) noticed that by degrees his party were being surrounded by small 
and afterwards by larger bodies of the enemy; then a gun was fired, 
which appeared to be a signal to close, some getting so close as to en- 
deavor to seize the bridle of Walker’s charger. He took in the situa- 
tion at a glance; he drew his sword, and calling on his men to follow, 
he drove his horse into the mass to his right front, at the same time 
again shouting, “Cut your way through, men!” He was by this action 
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making for the gap they had entered ; after that he saw none of his 
people, being particularly well engaged himself. He kept his sword 
playing round his head like a flail, with an odd cut or thrust at some 
fellow more venturesome than the others, always pushing his horse 
forward towards the gap, where we eventually saw him surrounded, and 
amidst a cloud of dust, when what followed has been already de- 
scribed. 

Lord Elgin was terribly affected,—Mr. Parkes was one so highly 
thought of, besides being a personal friend, and his place could not 
possibly be filled. 

Mr. Lock was his private secretary, and had been with him for 
years; and De Bulby, Brabazon, and Anderson were so well known to 
the whole army as to make the occurrence one of surpassing magnitude. 
Now this was all done under a flag of truce; and when it was con- 
sidered what was likely would be the fate of those in captivity, one 
shuddered, for we well knew the terrible tortures some of our fellows 
had undergone when prisoners of war on other occasions (storming of 
Canton, December, 1857). 

This is the event I allude to that settled ‘he fate of the summer 
palace. Lord Elgin’s Scotch blood was aroused, and he expressed him- 
self in not very parliamentary language as to what he would do if our 
people were not delivered up alive. As is known, only two were ever 
seen alive again,—Parkes and Lock. They were given up by order 
of Prince Kung after experiencing untold tortures, Mr. Parkes, in 
relating what occurred after Colonel Walker cried out, “Cut your way 
through, men!” said, “There was 4 general scrimmage; the sowars 
fought like devils, as did Anderson, Brabazon, and Phipps, of the 
K.D.G.’s. De Bulby, Lock, and myself were almost immediately 
overpowered, bound together, and hustled off on a cart to Pekin.” 

He (Parkes) made himself known and those who immediately ac- 
companied him; and it is supposed that, after keeping them in torture 
for two weeks, they “ funked,” for Parkes and Lock were released, but 
all the others taken prisoners (and also carried to Pekin) must have 
been tortured to the death, as it afterwards turned out to be. Prince 
Kung tried to shuffle out of it by saying he gave orders for all to be 
released ; but be that as it may, with the exception of Parkes and Lock, 
the remainder of our people taken prisoners were delivered in Chinese 
coffins ; and after Pekin had capitulated we pushed on for the palace, 
which lay southwest, ten miles from Pekin; but here our allies stole a 
march upon us. It was arranged between Sir Hope-Grant and General 
Montauban that both armies were to bivouac at a certain rendezvous, 
and from there conjointly occupy the palace. 

It was the British custom daily to loan to the French two squad- 
rons of cavalry, they (the French) being short of this arm, these 
squadrons always returning to the British lines before sunset; and on 
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this particular day they were furnished by the K. D. G.’s (King’s 
Dragoon Guards), and commanded by their major. 

The rendezvous was reached before dark, but no sign of our allies; 
and Sir Hope, thinking perhaps they had mistaken the route as well as 
to give a beacon to our cavalry should they be trying to find us, ordered 
guns to be fired at intervals all through the night. 

About midnight Major Slade rode in with his two squadrons of 
the K. D. G.’s, and reported that the French were bivouacked outside 
the palace. 

We felt rather sore; but, not wishing to make ill feeling prevail, 
little was said, and next day we moved and took up our position on 
the left of our allies. I think General Montauban offered some ex- 
planation, but, at all events, we heard nothing more about the forced 
march of the French. 

The palace was doomed ; to be sacked and burnt was the order of 
the day; but, before I describe what the loot comprised generally, with 
an anecdote here and there of men in various stages of the excitement, 
among all the grandeur they were about to behold and then destroy, 
and how some fared in the spoils, I will try in a poor way to give a 
description of that part of the palace that I first entered at. 

I cannot say in what century of our era this palace was erected, or 
whether it was built in parts at different periods; but some of the 
temples that it happened me first to set foot in, and which I afterwards 
found led to the imperial apartments, are still impressed upon my 
memory. The outside of the palaces could boast of no architectural 
beauty, and one only sees large buildings of a gray color; but, once 
admitted within the gates, wonder upon wonder strikes the view. 

The first impression was the glorious brilliancy of the jade-stone, 
the material of which most of the interior was- composed. 

I forget much, but as I recall the circumstances now what I first saw 
were two or more quadrangular courts, open to the sky ; in the centre of 
each was a large building, or joss-house, with a shrine of the joss to 
whom the temple belonged. In front of these were covered porticoes, 
supported on pillars of jade; and it was the ornamentation and carv- 
ings upon these pillars and on the roofs of the porticoes that were to me 
so wonderful. ‘The pillars, light in construction, were divided in their 
length into compartments between two and three feet in height; and 
around the pillars in these compartments were all sorts of figures of men 
and animals, most beautifully executed, and in such relief that the 
hand could be inserted between the figures and the shaft of the pillar, 
and all in jade-stone. From the top of the pillars, again, sprang most 
wonderfully light and graceful arches, some serpentine, others of vari- 
ous forms, but all enriched with the most lovely ornamental carving ; 
and on these arches rested the roofs, the interiors of which were equal 
to the other parts, the jade carvings affording a treat to the eye. Of 
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the inside of the shrines I do not remember much; I think they were 
rather plain, with a seated brass figure of the joss in one or two of 
them. But there were other wonders. Along each side of the quad- 
rangular courts ran a sort of covered corridor or cloister. This was 
formed by a double row of pillars, placed, as nearly as I can recollect, 
about eight or ten feet from the wall and from each other as regarded 
the first row, and the second row at the same distance in front of them, 
thus marking off the corridors into a double row of spaces of about 
eight or ten feet square. The pillars were carved and ornamented in 
a manner similar to those supporting the porticoes, but perhaps not 
quite so elaborately, while a cornice ran along the four sides of each 
space, upon which were carved in high relief almost every species of 
beast or bird; and I even thought I could recognize the now extinct 
“dodo” among them; and above the cornices each space was roofed 
with the most exquisite carving it is possible to imagine, and no two 
roofs alike, so far as I was able to detect. 

One roof especially struck meas the most lovely thing of the kind I 
had ever seen, and I will try to describe it. From above the cornice pro- 
jected a thin leaf of most beautifully fine lace-work for a few inches ; im-_ 
mediately above this another thin leaf of lace-work extended a few inches 
beyond the first ; a third of the same a few inches beyond the second, and 
so on,—I cannot remember the number of rows,—to a depth or height of 
between three and four feet, by which time half the space was covered. 
The leaves of lace-work then began to recede and to descend, until 
growing smaller by degrees, they ended in an ornamental point on a level 
with the top of the cornice, and exactly in the centre of the space. The 
fineness of the lace-work, which was perforated in holes like real lace, 
executed in jade was most astonishing. 

I must not forget some figures, to me like elephants, about four or 
five feet high, with howdahs and riders on their backs, some of which 
were broken, exceedingly well executed in jade-stone ; but these did not 
impress me nearly so much as the marvelous richness and wonderful 
execution of the ornamentation of the pillars and roofs, of which I 
have attempted to give what, I fear, is a very feeble and inadequate 
description. Adjoining these temples or joss-houses were the apart- 
ments of the emperor and his suite. They were equally magnificent in 
architecture, but better for looting from the rare and costly deviees on 
everything in the way of furniture. Solid gold and silver and precious 
stones of every hue glistened on the arms and backs of chairs, and 
lounges, and pictures, and vases. Jade and agate were dispensed pro- 
fusely around in the shape of knobs for door-handles, and on vases, 
etc., etc. 

I remarked that all the furniture was of European manufacture, 
and afterwards studded with these precious stones and metals. One 
apartment our fellows called “the watchmaker’s,” it being entirely de- 
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voted to clocks and watches, which were, in a similar manner with the 
furniture, all covered with pearls and other stones. The clocks and 
watches were principally of American manufacture, but the vases, per- 
fect beauties, were for the most part of brass and blue enamel,— the lost 
art,”—and nowhere to be found except in the possession of the emperor. 
It was all very easy to pocket a watch, or a chop-stick, or an agate cup, 
or a nugget of gold or silver; yes, even some of the josses were small 
enough to be carried by our soldiers (some of these josses were very 
valuable, being solid gold inlaid with precious stones), but when it 
came to vases and jade-stone carvings, it was a horse of another color, 
and our men really did not know their value, but there were others 
around who took advantage of the occasion. Some large mercantile ~ 
houses had their agents along, evidently expecting something of the 
sort; and when they came across a soldier tugging away at a large vase 
or jade, why, they simply bought it from him on the spot by giving 
him a note of hand on their firm, to be paid at sight; and I may here 
say, in this respect, that every note so given was in every instance 
promptly met on presentation afterwards. 

Everything was in such reckless profusion that the eye was dazzled, 
and one could not make up his mind what to seize on, dropping one 
thing to take up another which he thought was of more value than the 
last. I must say this was my case in many instances. , 

The looting of the summer palace was more or less fraught with 
danger for the simple reason that so many men of different nationalities 
were concerned,—i.e., Englishmen, Frenchmen, Chinese, and natives of 
the “Indies.” We had a Chinese Coolie Corps, organized in Hong- 
Kong, strength about two thousand; and then our Indian contingent 
contained “Sikhs,” “ Punjaubies,” and “ Madrasies,” of all castes and 
creeds. I saw some desperate encounters in my search for jewels, but 
in every case I think the fiercest was always between the Chinaman 
and our “Sikh.” ‘You must know a Chinaman thinks himself far 
above a blackman,—as he called our native troops,—and his way of 
expressing himself on the subject is as follows: Englishman, No. 1, 
pieceman ; Frenchman, No. 2, pieceman ; Chinaman, No. 3, pieceman ; 
and Blackman, No. 44, pieceman. You perceive he acknowledges the 
supremacy of the Englishman and Frenchman, but considers himself 
far superior to a blackman, as he dubs him. These encounters nearly 
always ended in the death of one or other, sometimes of both contest- 
ants. Englishmen and Frenchmen were allowed to pass and choose 
before any other in every case that came under my notice. 

As I said before, all vases, etc., that our men came across were dis- 
posed of to agents; but there were some very fine specimens taken to 
England and France by officers serving in both armies. 

The emperor of the French (the late Napoleon ITI.) had a splendid 
collection, the majority of which he got as a present from General 
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Montauban, the commander of the French forces in China; and Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
have each collections which can always be seen at ‘ Windsor Castle” 
and “ Marlborough House.” 

One of the most beautiful specimens of jade that I saw there be- 
longed to Major Probyn, V.C., commanding the First Sikh Irregular 
Cavalry (Probyn’s Horse). It was a baton about two feet long of 
jade-stone, with a solid gold handle, studded with precious stones. If 
I remember right he sent it home as a present to Her Majesty. 

A corporal of the Sixtieth Rifles found a pearl necklace, which he 
took home to London, and, I believe, sold it there for seven hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

Every one had something or other which afterwards brought money 
if he chose to sell. Of course, in many instances, presents were made 
of this loot, as in my own case I had boxes made and hired Pekin 
coolies to carry them to the Taku Forts, had them put on board a 
man-of-war in which I had a cousin first lieutenant, who took them to 
England for me. I had a very fine collection, composed of “ vases, 
jade, agate, and josses,” with ivory and gold chop-sticks, nuggets of 
gold, and gems of various descriptions, with silk and crépe in galore ; 
but the best in my collection was, I think, a nine-story pagoda made 
of “the lost art.” It was of bronze with blue enamel run in. I sent 
all these to my father’s house in Ireland, where they are highly prized. 

It is so long ago now (twenty-four years) that I find it hard to 
recollect many incidents that I know would have been interesting to 
read about, and what gave rise to my writing what I have done was 
the striking coincidence that the two officers at present so prominent to 
the world in military affairs with relation to the Soudan (Graham and 
Gordon), were then simple captains in the Royal Engineers, and com- 
manding companies. 

The burning of the palace followed immediately after the looting, 
and was carried out under the superintendence of Graham, Gordon, 
Courtney, and Sandford, with their companies of Royal Engineers. 


“ UBIQUE.” 
WILueET’s Pornt, April, 1884. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE Greeley Relief Expedition is at last fairly afloat, with whatever 
assurance of success good ships, good equipment, and good personnel 
can give. 

We have before now expressed our want of faith in Arctic expe- 
ditions as conducive to any practical benefit, and in our judgment the 
only motive that can justify such an expedition is the sad necessity 
which inspires this one of searching for and, if possible, rescuing the 
members of a previous expedition. 

But why keep up this dreary succession? Why not stop the whole 
business of these Arctic expeditions, and leave the frozen Northern 
wastes to the solitude which has never yet been broken with any prac- 
tical effect at all commensurate with the suffering and loss of life 
involved ? 

The quest for a passage by the Northeast or the Northwest to India, 
which was the incentive to the first Arctic expedition, has long since 
ceased to be a motive for their continuance, McClure, in 1850, having 
discovered a Northwest Passage, only to have it demonstrated that its 
obstruction by ice made it of no practical utility. One English com- 
mander, Collinson, did, in an exceptional year, eome within fifty miles 
of threading it, but was then forced to retreat in order to avoid the 
inevitably fatal consequences of further persistence in the attempt. 

Since that period the motive of Arctic expeditions has been the 
advancement of science, or the search for previous explorers. Some- 
thing has been accomplished for geographical science by these repeated 
voyages to the high Northern latitudes, but nothing, we insist, that 
constitutes a fair equivalent for their cost in life and money. Little or 
nothing has been added to our knowledge of the magnetic conditions of 
the earth, which has been one of the results hoped for from these ex- 
peditions, nor are we aware of any important addition which they have 
contributed to any department of science. 

If Arctic expeditions have demonstrated anything, it is their own 
futility in the compassing of either scientific or practical results. Let 
us hope, then, that the return of the present one, crowned with success 
as to its special object, shall put a period to the profitless expenditure 
of life and money involved in prosecuting Arctic researches. 
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Tue services share most heartily the wide-spread sympathy with Gen- 
eral Grant evoked by the financial calamity that has befallen him. 
His entire innocence of conscious complicity with whatever was irreg- 
ular in the operations of the firm with which he was connected needs 
no evidence to substantiate it in the minds of either his countrymen 
at large or of his former subordinates and comrades in arms. The 
proposition to place him on the retired list of the army is one that is 
entitled to the favorable action of Congress, irrespective entirely of any 
consideration of his financial condition. As the foremost captain of the 
age, as one whose name is inseparably linked with the successful issue 
of the most terrible crisis our country has ever passed through, it is 
both a privilege and a duty, on the part of his fellow-citizens, to re- 
store his name to the army list, and to keep it there while his life is 
spared to us. 


An event of more than ordinary interest to military men was the suc- 
cessful casting, on May 6, at the South Boston Iron Works, of the first 
of the four experimental guns of large size ordered by the government. 
Its largest diameter is fifty-eight inches, and smallest twenty-six inches. 
It is thirty-nine and one-half feet long, and there were melted to make 
it one hundred and eight tons of iron in three furnaces, each contain- 
ing thirty-six tons. The time occupied in casting was twenty-five 
minutes. It was one of the most successful ever made, so that a good 
gun is likely to be the result. When finished it will be a 12-inch 
breech-loading rifle, thirty feet in length, carrying a projectile of seven 
hundred pounds weight, which, with a charge of one hundred and fifty 
pounds of powder, it is estimated, it will project to a distance of six 
miles. When completed it will weigh about ninety-eight tons. The 
next gun to be cast will have a steel tube in it; a third will be wound 
with steel wire, and a fourth will have a steel tube and be strengthened 
by steel hoops. All these guns are contracted for by the South Boston 
Iron Works Company, and will be completed as quickly as possible. 
There is no doubt but these guns, if they fulfill the anticipations en- 
tertained regarding their capacity and endurance, will mark an impor- 
tant step in the construction of powerful heavy artillery. It is said 
that the French government is now making large guns of a similar 
size and character to those in course of construction at South Boston. 
It is understood that twenty-six of these monster guns, lined with steel 
tubes and strengthened with steel hoops, are now in process of construc- 
tion in the French government foundries. If these great guns are a 
success, it would seem as if the ironclads would have to give up the 
contest, for no armor that could be floated could probably withstand 
projectiles from ordnance of their character. 
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THERE is doubtless much to be desired in the improvement of dis- 
cipline on board of our passenger-carrying ocean steamships. The 
spectacle afforded by the crew of the recently lost steamship “State of 
Florida” in seizing upon the boats and securing their own safety, while 
nearly all the passengers—men, women, and children—were left to 
drown, is far from edifying. While it is, perhaps, too much to say 
that, had there been on board that vessel a proper state of discipline, 
the whole ship’s company might have been saved, there can be no doubt 
that a much nearer approach to that result might have been attained 
had good discipline existed. With all due charity to the survivors of 
the catastrophe in question, we are not prepared to accept as gospel 
truth all the statements that have been published as emanating from 
them in explanation of the fact that scarcely any but officers and mem- 
bers of the crew were saved. Under the circumstances, they are natu- 
rally somewhat on the defensive, and their account of the affair must 
be received with some degree of allowance. From a personal acquaint- 
ance with the captain of the unfortunate ship, derived from a voyage 
made with him last summer, we are very loath to believe that any fault 
of his contributed either to the occurrence of the collision or the con- 
sequent loss of life. He impressed us as a brave, skillful, and care- 
ful officer, and we think it is probable that had he been longer in 
command (this, we believe, was his first voyage in command of the 
“ Florida’), he would have brought about such an improvement in the 


discipline of his ship as would have made the disaster which befell her 
less terrible in its loss of life. Be that as it may, there is far too much 
laxity of discipline on the majority of our passenger steamships, and 
if this disaster shall have the effect of causing a reformation in this 
regard, the sacrifice of life which it involved will not have been wholly 


in vain. 


THE. situation of affairs in Egypt grows daily more unpromising for 
the safety of General Gordon, who seems now to be completely hemmed 
in by the rebel forces, making escape impracticable in any direction. 
His danger, and apparent abandonment by the government, has stirred 
England from centre to circumference, and the excitement attending 
the closing hours of the debate in the House of Commons on the 
motion to censure the government for its Egyptian policy is represented 
to have been unparalleled. The motion failed by a majority of only 
twenty-eight against it in a total vote of five hundred and seventy- 
eight,—an exceedingly narrow escape for the government, and a warning 
which it will doubtless heed. 
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Tur Bay State Monthly for April contains as its leading article a very well 
written memoir of Captain George Hamilton Perkins, U.S.N., by Captain George 
E. Belknap, U.S.N. It is illustrated with an excellent steel engraving of Captain 
Perkins, a map of the defenses below New Orleans, and wood engravings of the 
landing at New Orleans in 1862, and of the United States gunboats ‘‘ Cayuga’”’ and 
‘“‘ Chickasaw,”’ and Confederate ironclad ‘‘ Tennessee.”” Captain Perkins is shown 
by his friend and biographer to have done the most damage to the Confederate 
ironclad, and to have been entitled by all the rules of war to have received her 
surrender, which he relinquished to Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Leroy, who came 
up in the “‘ Ossipee”’ just at the right moment. 










THE same magazine has a printed fac-simile of a Fourth-of-July oration pro- 
nounced at Hanover, New Hampshire, in 1800, by Daniel Webster, then a member 
of the Senior Class of Dartmouth University. The close of the war of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was then nearer in time to the people of the United States than the 
close of our civil war is now to the American nation, and Washington had been 
dead only six months. One sentiment of the youthful orator in this oration is 
worthy of the future expounder of the Constitution. 

‘¢ No sooner was peace restored to England,’’ he says, ‘ the first article of which 
was the acknowledgment of our independence, than the old system of confedera- 
tion, dictated at first by necessity, and adopted for the purposes of the moment, was 
found inadequate to the government of an extensive empire. Under a full convic- 
tion of this, we then saw the people of these States engaged in a transaction which 
is undoubtedly the greatest approximation towards human perfection the political 
world ever yet experienced, and which, perhaps, will forever stand in the history 
of mankind without a parallel. A great republic, composed of different States, 
whose interests in all respects could not be perfectly compatible, then came deliber- 
ately forward, discarded one system of government and adopted another, without 
the loss of one man’s blood.”’ 

















REAR-ADMIRAL ALMY, it is understood, is the writer of some interesting 
reminiscences of the navy in time of peace, published in the Washington Republican, 
showing its usefulness in peace in times past as well as in war. It is to be hoped 
he will continue his communications. 








“Tue Story oF CHINESE Gorpon,’’ by A. Egmont Hake, with additions, 
bringing down the narrative to the present time, by Hugh Craig, M.A., is a work 
which is not intended as a simple record of the splendid military achievements of 
General Gordon, but in addition as an exposition of his noble and Christ-like char- 
acter. It is ably and lovingly written, and throws strong light upon the various 
phases and moods of an extraordinary personality. Mr. Craig, whose scholarship 
is as ripe as his facts and information are accurate, has carried the biography down 
to the present time, when, in full sympathy with the oppressed and wretched Sou- 
danese, he enters on his mission of freedom and relief. Published by R. Worthing- 
ton, New York. 










680 THE UNITED SERVICE. 


Unper the title “‘ A Confederate Soldier in Egypt,’’ General W. W. Loring, 
late “‘ Tereck Pacha,” and major-general in the army of the late Khedive Ismail, 
writes in a very intelligent and interesting manner of his experiences in Egypt, 
where he spent ten years. He was a distinguished officer on the Southern side in 
our civil war, and during his Egyptian service was second in command in the ill- 
fated Abyssinian campaign. His book gives an admirable account of Oriental life 
and customs, and discusses in a thorough and searching manner the present com- 
plication of affairs in the land of the Pyramids. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. ‘ 


Apropos of Medical-Director Gihon’s graphic and interesting account of the 
United States steamship ‘‘ Idaho” in a typhoon in Eastern seas, published in the 
April number of Tuz UniTep SERVICE, Admiral Preble refers us for a parallel to 
‘‘ An Account of the Perilous Situation of His Majesty’s Ship ‘ Centaur,’ of Sev- 
enty-four Guns, during a Hurricane in the West Indies, July 29, 80, 1805. By A. 
Sailor.’’ After the gale she was towed to Halifax, but was so much damaged as 
to be prevented sharing in the glories of Trafalgar. 


‘“‘Copp’s Unirep States SaLary List anp Civit Service Law.” Our 
readers will welcome the solid information contained in the one hundred and sixty 
pages of this recently-issued book. It is prepared by Henry N. Copp, a lawyer of 
Washington, District of Columbia. All the government salaries are given, from 
President Arthur’s fifty thousand dollars to postmasters with five hundred dollars, 
officials of the Treasury, Interior, War, and Navy Departments, custom-houses, 
post-offices, and fully twenty thousand Federal offices arranged by States and Ter- 
ritories. Specimen examination questions for admittance to the civil service through- 
out the country-are added. The price of the book is only thirty-five cents. 


GENERAL SHERMAN, responding to an invitation, on behalf of the Reynolds 
Monument Association, to be present at the unveiling of the statue to General 
Reynolds on July 1, has written as follows : 


. “Hon, A. G. Curtin, 532 Walnut Street, Philadelphia : 

‘¢ My DEAR S1R,—-It will be impossible for me to come to Philadelphia at the 
1st of July, and write you to express my sense of pleasure at learning that the 
people of his native State have honored the memory of my old comrade, John F. 
Reynolds, with an equestrian bronze statue, to be unveiled in front of the majestic 
Public Buildings in Philadelphia on that date. : 

‘‘T knew Reynolds, as boy and man, from the day he came to West Point in 
1887 to the breaking out of the civil war in 1861. Weserved nine years together 
in the same regiment, the Third Artillery, and when, in 1853, I left New Orleans 
for California he was aide-de-camp to General Twiggs, and volunteered to perform 
my office of commissary of subsistence during my absence on a leave for six 
months, during which I made my resolution to leave the service and embark in 
civil pursuits. We all supposed he would succeed me in that office, but the Secre- 
tary of War, Jefferson Davis, gave the appointment to another, Captain Kilburn. 

‘‘ During our civil war our spheres of action were wide apart, but knowing 
his ability I watched his upward career with intense interest, and mourned his 
death as a brother. His death was heroic,—at the head of his corps, at the very 
beginning of the great battle of Gettysburg,—and the State of Pennsylvania does 
herself honor in thus stamping with approval the career of one of her bravest, 
best, and most heroic sons. It is thus that the youth of the present generation will 
be encouraged to imitate his example, and, if need be, shed their life-blood in her 
cause. I wish I could be with you to witness the ceremony of unveiling, but dis- 
tance and other engagements will deprive me of the privilege of assisting in doing 
this honor to a noble gentleman and great soldier. 

‘With great respect, yours truly, 
“W. T. SHERMAN.” 


“Sr. Lovrs, May 8, 1884. 
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